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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


_ Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 
application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu. 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mv- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization was established for the purpose of keeping 
members in close touch with current research projects in all of the fields of human organization. The services 
of the Clearinghouse are available to all members of the Society who wish to find out if others are working on 
research similar to their own, that they may profit from an exchange of ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director of the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
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generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- | 


narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 
tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, is an invaluable aid to anyone working in the field of human 
organization. It is divided into two sections: Part I consists of systematic and analytical accounts of research 
currently being carried on; Part II contains short summaries of selected articles published in the more than 80 
journals in all of the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections of the Bulletin are classified and 
cross-indexed for easy, rapid reference. 
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Announcin g 


The Third Annual 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


In the interest of encouraging workers in the various fields of applied anthropology to report 


on their findings, an award was established in 1950 in honor of the late Bronislaw Malinowski, an 


original member of the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one of its strong- 


est supporters. The donor of the award wishes to remain anonymous. 


The following prizes will be awarded to the authors of the best ‘papers submitted before 
December 1, 1953: 


Class A: First Prize: 


SECOND PRIZE: 


Class B: 


$100.00 


$50.00 


SPECIAL STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 


The papers should represent the results of actual field work and involve the presentation of 


concrete cases showing: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(1) A study of changes that have taken place in a specific interpersonal situation as a 
result of technological, environmental, or other changes; or 


(2) A situation in which changes were introduced by an individual or a group in order 
to accomplish specific results. In such a case, the paper should explain the purpose 
of the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 


pened as a consequence. 


RULES OF ENTRY 


The competition is open to non-members as well 
as to members of the Society. Entries should be 
marked “Class A” or “Class B.” There are no 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” 
An entrant under “Class B,” however, must be 
enrolled as a student at a recognized educational 
institution, and should state the name of the 
institution and the name of an instructor. 


Papers may be submitted from December 1, 1952 
to December 1, 1953. The awards will be an- 
nounced January 1, 1954. 


The editors of HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
will act as sole judges. 


Only papers that have not been previously pub- 
lished will be considered for the award. 


(5) During the period of the competition, some of 


(6) 


(7) 


the papers may appear in HUMAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, but this will in no way indicate that 
such papers have a priority in the competition. 


Papers should not exceed 12,000 words in length. 
Footnotes and bibliographies should be attached 
on separate sheets of paper. All rnaterial should 


be typed and double-spaced. 
Papers should be addressed to: 


THE EDITORS, 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


61 WEsT 55TH STREET, 
NEw YorK 19, N. Y. 
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Editorials 


The Challenge of the Science of Organization 


It is not sufficiently realized perhaps that the Society for 
Applied Anthropology is the only society in existence whose 
primary concern is the study of organization problems. There 
are societies which are concerned exclusively with either man- 
agement, political or business administration; there are others 
which are limited to a single segment of a larger field such as 
education and which are interested and involved, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the understanding of organization prob- 
lems. But whatever time and energy they may devote to this 
understanding, the attention they are able to give to the study 
of organization is relatively limited by the very variety of 
their other interests. On the other hand, the Society for 
Applied Anthropology is concerned with all facets of organi- 
zation, from the ways in which kinship systems are altered 
by changes in technology to the design of large business enter- 
prises or the facilitation of change in human relations systems 
in an entire country. 

For this reason, the Society provides the kind of common 
meeting ground which was envisaged: by many of the early 
students of organization such as Mary Follett, Henry Denni- 
son, and Henri Fayol when the movement called Organiza- 
tion Engineering reached its peak in the 1920’s. As readers 
of Mary Follett’s papers are aware, this group regarded as 
investigators with parallel interests such scientists as Broni- 
slaw Malinowski, Lawrence J. Henderson and others whose 
influence in the development of applied anthropology need 
not be elaborated upon here. In her attempts to understand 
organizational principles, Mary Follett herself was definitely 
influenced by these people whom we might regard from an 
anthropologico-centric point of view as more directly in our 


field. 


In spite of this awareness of the mutual interests of anthro- 


pologists, sociologists, and the students of political and busi- 
ness administration at an early stage in the development of 
our subject, too little has been done in re-establishing these 
relationships now that applied anthropology has emerged as 
the full-fledged science of organization. With the exception 
of some of the members of the Society whose background is 
primarily in administration or industrial engineering, there 
has been little attempt to become familiar with the past and 
present literature in the management field and, in general, 
many of those whose background is in anthropology or so- 
ciology seem to be even more parochial than many of the 
people working in the fields of political or business adminis- 
tration. There are clear indications in such publications as 
The Political Science Quarterly and The Harvard Business 
Review, as well as in many books now appearing, that the 
applied anthropologist (although not necessarily always iden- 
tified as such) is affecting what is being written by younger 
men in the political and business field. 

The converse, unfortunately, is by no means so true. Often 
one finds anthropologists working on projects directly in the 
field of organizational structure who are extraordinarily 
ignorant of what is contained in the literature of business or 
political organizations. This does not mean that the applied 
anthropologist would agree with the basic hypotheses described 
in textbooks on administration, for the logics employed are 
too frequently not based on principles of human relations. 
However, such publications do contain a great deal of infor- 
mation about the way different organizations are set up, and 
quite frequently there is evidence as to the ways cultural and 
technological factors have influenced the results. A greater 
acquaintance with discussions of organization problems 
throughout the literature cannot help but aid the applied 
anthropologist in his own work. It will also enable him to 
understand why so many organizational structures with which 
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he has to be concerned professionally show such a surprising 
lack of congruity between the human organization reality and 
the formal picture recorded on the organization chart. 

Such an understanding can be of primary importance in 
achieving effective communication with administrators whose 
training and day-to-day practice is constantly influenced by 
their traditional logics. Knowing them, moreover, the applied 
anthropologist will be increasingly able to make his point of 
view understood, to communicate and make significant to the 
listener his basic hypothesis that organizational structure is 
built upon the observable relationship of human beings. 


The Ambivalent Influence of Concentration 


If there were historians of applied anthropology fortunate 
enough to be able to follow and record the various channels 
along which the science courses, they would perhaps already 
have noted the periodic character of its development. As one 
looks back over the material published in this journal since 
its inception, one finds concentrations of effort in certain very 
specific areas which are followed by diffusions into a variety 
of fields. There are times when the diffusion seems to correlate 
with a period of tidal ebb, after the high tide of some con- 
certed effort—such as the problems associated with Japanese 
relocation, or union-management conflict, or the widespread 
interest in facilitating Point IV-type activities—has pre- 
empted the energies of a majority of those working in the field. 

Such tidal changes make one’s editorial duties easier in one 
direction and more difficult in another. They coincide with 
an increase in the flow of interesting articles but at the same 
time they tend to reduce the range of interest of the applied 
anthropologist as well as the assortment of articles in all the 
fields of the science. 

There is, perhaps, no reason to be surprised or concerned 
about the process. Anthropologists are by necessity adaptive 
creatures; they must follow the changes taking place in our 
society and the “fashions” those changes impose on the people 
for whom they work and who provide the funds. Neverthe- 
less, the applied anthropologist should be expected to maintain 
a degree of independence from the demands of the moment. 
The sponsors or purchasers of his researches or consulting 
services are understandably preoccupied with day-to-day 
needs. However, this preoccupation often takes the form of a 
statement of a problem which is either meaningless, in terms 
of effectively controlling the process of change, or is hedged 
with so many “practical” considerations that useful results 
are often substantially reduced. The tendency of the applied 
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anthropologist, stemming from his scholarly heritage, is to 
assume that the primary concern of his employers is to get a 
workable solution to the problem as he, the anthropologist, 
sees it. The fact of the matter is that those employing the 
applied anthropologist are often unable to formulate the prob- 
lem except in the most general way. Because of this uncer- 
tainty, as a kind of prophylactic ritual, the research project 
may be so hedged about by the preconceptions of those who, 
as administrators, businessmen, or foundation executives, are 
so overwhelmed by the urgency or magnitude of the problem 
that they are unwilling: to give the specialist the professional 
freedom he requires. 

It is as if a concern employing engineers to design a bridge 
insisted on specifying construction details before the possi- 
bility of their use in the design requirements could in any way 
be established. This is not to say that the applied anthro- 
pologist should not be assigned to a specific project, but rather 
that it is a waste of effort and money for the sponsor to try 
to tell him how to conduct his investigations. 

Because of the vagueness with which many research under- 
takings are specified, misunderstandings and shattered expec- 
tations are all too common. Inadequate time is spent in dis- 
cussing what the applied anthropologist does and does not do, 
with too little appreciation of the fact that, as in every science, 
one can rarely tell in advance how the problem is to be solved. 
The result is that the “urgency” of the problem, or its im- 
portance, dragoons the anthropologist into tackling projects 
with inadequate resources and with a lack of a clear under- 
standing on both sides as to what he is to accomplish. Not 
merely does he find too late that the restrictions interposed 
in his path by well-meaning sponsors are more important to 
them than a solution to the problem, but also the results he 
provides are frequently distorted from their primary purpose 
in order to fit the moment-to-moment emergencies which too 
many administrators assume are coincident with the achieve- 
ment of long-range objectives. 

So the course of applied anthropology in its periods of major 
concentration is by no means as productive as one might ex- 
pect. True, the flooding tide serves to acquaint more and more 
people with the potentialities of the science, and the growth 
of applied anthropology during the last 10 years is evidence 
of its value. At the same time, it should not be forgotten that 
such periods of intense concentration need to be followed by 
periods in which more careful work can be done, and the 
enthusiasm of periods of urgency can be sobered into a more 
explicit awareness of the necessity for professionalism and 
sophistication in dealing with the users of the science of human 
organization. 
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Status Among Clerical Workers’ 


George C. Homans 


Students of industrial organization have long been inter- 
ested in the connection between the relative status of workers 
on different jobs and the characteristics of these jobs, espe- 
cially differences in pay. But surprisingly few studies of this 
connection have been reported in any detail.! In this paper, 
I shall describe how a group of workers complained because 
the high status conferred on them by some features of their 
job was not reflected in other features. By the status of a job 
I shall mean the rank assigned to the job by the workers, in 
so far as it is better or worse than other jobs and according 
to the degree they feel it realizes certain values or norms.” 


I encountered this “status problem” in the course of a series 
of studies I made of clerical workers in a certain company. 
All the reader needs to know about the company is that it 
had a large number of customers to whom it sent out monthly 
bills. From December, 1949 through April, 1950, I made a 
study of one division of this company, consisting of 60 workers 
and supervisors, men and women, who carried out various 
operations in accounting for the payment of these bills. 


Method of Study. The study went through several phases. 
I obtained the approval of the management and the union 
executive committee for making the study. The union was 
then an independent one which, while not a “company union,” 
was limited in membership to the workers of the company 
in question. The workers have since voted to join a CIO 
union, whose officers have approved various later studies in 
the company. I explained the purposes and methods of the 
study to the supervisors of every echelon who were responsible 
for the division in which I planned to work. Then I made the 
same explanation to the supervisors and workers of the divi- 
sion itself, assuring them that I would make no private report 
of my findings either to the management or to the union, and 





*Dr. Homans’ research, one part of which this paper reports, 
was made possible financially by the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. He wishes to thank the Laboratory for its 
generous support. 


1, One good one is W. F. Whyte, Human Relations in the Restau- 
rant Industry (1948), 33-46. 


2. See G. C. Homans, The Human Group (1950), 140. 


that if I published any report—as I am doing here—I should 
not quote anything any person said to me in such a way that 
it could be traced back to him to his detriment. 


Immediately after this explanation, I moved to a small 
table at the back of the large room in which the division 
worked, so placed that it commanded a substantially clear 
view of the whole room. With this as a base of operation, I 
spent about a month introducing myself to each of the work- 
ers individually, learning the various clerical procedures, 
some of them quite complicated, that the division carried on, 
and getting a general impression of behavior in the room. The 
period of social constraint due to the presence of a stranger 
seemed to end after I attended the workers’ Christmas office 
party. From then on, I could get no evidence from the super- 
visors, the union representative, or the office boy in the room 
that the workers’ behavior was any different than it had been 
before I came in; but output, in those operations whose output 
was measured, showed a tendency to go up, and the industrial 
relations department was inclined to give me undeserved credit 
for an improvement in morale. 


The second phase of the study, which took two weeks, was 
systematic observation of interaction in the room, specifically 
of which persons talked to which other persons, and how often. 


With 60 persons in the room, I could obviously not keep a 
continuous interaction record, so I adopted a sampling pro- 
cedure. Every 15 minutes, I scanned the room and made a 
note of which persons were talking together at that time.’ 
In theory, talking except on business was discouraged. In 
practice, it was tolerated, and there was a great deal of 
strictly social chit-chat, especially among the younger girls. 
Naturally I was not interested in checking up on the workers, 
but in getting a quantitative record of interpersonal contacts. 
Yet I must report, incidentally, that contrary to official ideas, 
but not to the unofficial ideas of some of the supervisors, 
there turned out to be no inverse relation between talking 


3. This method, plus the distances at which observations were 
made, precluded accurate recording of originations and receipts 
of interaction. I could only see which persons were interacting. 
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and output. In fact, some of the girls who talked most also 
produced most. 


The third and longest phase of the study consisted of indi- 
vidual interviews with the supervisors and workers, conducted 
on company time in a private room away from the office floor. 
Before the interview, I asked each worker individually 
whether she was willing to talk to me; they all agreed, except 
one whom [I did not press further. The interviews, which 
lasted from one to two hours, were non-directive except in 
two respects. After explaining again the purpose of the study, 
I always began the main body of the interview with the 
question : “Hew do you like your job?” That is, the focus of 
the interview, at least tithe DepIMMing, was on attitudes to- 
ward the job. Then at some appropriate time in the course 
of the interview, I asked the sociometric question: ““Who are 
your close friends in here?” I wanted to get further evidence 
on informal social organization. Though it has no bearings 
on the main theme of this paper, I must report that there 
turned out to be a significant correlation between the rank- 
order of workers in terms of the number of times they were 
chosen as friends and their rank-order in terms of frequency 
of interaction. Those often chosen, often talked or were often 
talked to. I recorded each interview as I remembered it as 
soon as possible after it finished. 


During the interviewing period, I kept in touch with the 
division office every day, to make arrangements for the next 
interviews, etc. When the interviews were over, I returned 
to my table in the office for two weeks to check my first 
impressions and to make further interaction records. The 
whole study took four and one-half months. Let me say here 
that I enjoyed very much my association with a fine body of 
American men and women. In fact I had a wonderful time., 


The Jobs. The “status problem” was not my only focus in 
the study of the division, and to describe it I need consider, 
besides the supervision, only the two largest of the job-groups 
within the division—the cash posters and the ledger clerks. 
The workers of the division were mostly women, all of whom 
were at least high school graduates. The cash posters were 
10 young women from about 17 to about 25 years of age 
who had from less than one to about four years’ service in 
the company; the ledger clerks were 20 women, from about 
21 to over 60 years of age, with from three to 30 years’ 
service. Thus, the two groups differed greatly in average age 

_ length of service; the reasons for this difference were as 
follows: 


The usual channel of advancement in the division started 
with a job of pay-grade I, then went to cash-poster (grade II) 
and then to ledger clerk (grade II). Overturn was high 
among the younger girls who were much interested in getting 
married, and a company rule stated that when a girl married 
she had to leave its employ. The result was that promotion 
to cash poster might come after three or four months’ service 
in the division, and promotion to ledger clerk hardly more 
than two years later, but promotion from ledger clerk to a 
grade III job might take decades. Promotion was largely by 
seniority ; overturn among the older ledger clerks was slow, 
as those who were going to marry and leave had already done 
so, and the others stuck to their jobs because of the company’s 
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well-deserved reputation for providing job security. (“‘No- 
body ever gets fired around here.” ) Thus many of the ledger 
clerks were older women with high seniority in the division 
and in the company. 

The management had tried to make amends for the very 
low advancement in the ledger clerk’s job by giving grade III 
ay to four of the most senior of the ledger clerks, as well as 
he title of “group leader.” These were not in fact supervisory 
obs. The group leader continued to do her regular job as 
edger clerk, but held herself ready to answer the questions of 
he less-experienced clerks. 


Though the transfer from cash poster to ledger clerk was 
officially considered a promotion, the two jobs were in the 
same pay-grade with equal pay for a 40-hour week of five 
eight-hour days. It was common knowledge that three of the 
girls in the division had refused a “promotion” to ledger clerk 
when it was offered to them. The reasons the two jobs paid 
equally were at least in part historical. In the not-too-distant 
past, cash posting had been done at night by men and, there- 
fore, had commanded relatively high wages which were not 
changed when it was transferred to the daytime and to women. 


The titles “cash posters” and “ledger clerks” came from 
the processes of old-fashioned double-entry bookkeeping, 
though more modern methods had long ago replaced the 
ledger book and the written entry. The “ledgers” now con- 
sisted of 10 blocks of files, each holding the accounts of one 
main section of the company’s customers. In these files were 
trays of cards representing the sums of money each customer 
had been billed during the month, that is, the “arrears.” All 
the customers were not billed on the first of the month; in- 
stead, to avoid enormous peak loads, a certain number of 
customers were billed on each working day of the month. 


The cash-posting job was essentially as follows: Bundles 
of bill stubs, representing paid bills, came from the cashier’s 
office to the desk of the posters’ supervisor. A cash poster 
took one of these bundles, went to the right “ledger” and 
pulled out the cards whose numbers corresponded to those 
on the stubs. Hence, cash posting was popularly known as 
“pulling cash.” The removal of a card from the ledger meant 
that the customer was not billed for this amount in the fol- 
lowing month, and thus in effect his bill was recorded as paid. 
When a cash poster had finished one bundle she started on 
the next one, while the “pulled” cards and their stubs were 
sent to another room to be tabulated against one another. 
At this point, the number of cards in the bundle was counted 
and credited to the girl who had pulled them. If cards and 
stubs did not balance due to some mistake the poster had 
made, such as pulling the wrong card, this fact also was 
recorded. Thus output, in terms of cards per hour, and 
accuracy, in terms of mistakes per day, were recorded for 
every cash poster and appeared on the supervisor’s desk daily 
for the girls to see. Cash posting was the only job in the 
room for which output records were or could easily be kept. 
The bundles varied somewhat, thus infiuencing the speed 
with which a poster could finish them, but each poster was 
bound in the long run to get equal numbers of “good” or 
“bad” bundles. The supervisors expected each poster to “pull” 
an average of at least 300 cards per hour, and each one did. 
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This was the “quota.” But aside from this there was no group 
norm of output and no incentive pay, and individual posters 
varied from just over 300 to almost 500 cards per hour. 


This was the main job of the cash posters. They had other 
minor ones, which I do not need to describe. Each poster had 
a small table to which she could bring trays of cards if she 
wished, but for the most part the posters worked standing 
up at the ledger files. Since they had to move from file to file 
according to the kind of stubs they received, they had plenty 
of chance to meet each other and the ledger clerks. Many of 
them were able to work fast and talk at the same time. 


Two ledger clerks were assigned as partners to each of the 
10 ledgers, dividing the work between them as they saw fit. 
They sat at desks between the ledger files and within easy 
talking distance of one another. Their supervisor changed the 
assignment to partner and to ledger in the last hour of the 
last working day of every year, to the accompaniment of a 
good deal of excitement. Of the ledger clerks’ job, it is enough 
to say that they did everything necessary to keep customers’ 
accounts up to date, except cash posting, transfers of address, 
breakdowns of over- and under-payments, etc. One of the 
two desks at each ledger was equipped with a phone, and 
the clerks answered questions regarding the state of the 
accounts from customers themselves and from other employees 
of the company. Whereas the cash posters had, in the main, 
to do one single repetitive job on a production basis, requiring 
little thought but plenty of physical mobility, the ledger clerks 
had to do a number of non-repetitive clerical jobs on a non- 
production basis, requiring some thought but little physical 
mobility. 


I must mention one other vital fact. The supervisors 
thought of the ledger clerks, the largest group in the room, 
as the chief reservoir from which woman-power could be 
drawn when other jobs in the room were short-handed. They 
also regarded cash posting not as the most important job of 
the division, but as the one they could least afford to get 
behindhand with: it had to be cleaned up every day. It was 
therefore standard daily procedure for their supervisor to 
take some of the ledger clerks (but not the group leaders) J 
off their stations in rotation and send them to fill in on other 
jobs, usually cash posting. This happened far less often to 
other groups in the room. Since many of the ledger clerks had 
been “promoted” from cash posting, they were thoroughly 
familiar with the work. » 


Informal Organization. 1 do not need to describe in detail 
the informal social organization of the division, except for 
some points in the relation between cash posters and ledger 
clerks. In spite of the fact that both groups worked at the 
same ledgers, only one of the ledger clerks (Clary) interacted 
more with posters than with other ledger clerks. She was 
also the only ledger clerk chosen as friend by more cash 
posters than ledger clerks. She had, in fact, only recently 
been “promoted” to ledger work. Only one of the cash posters 
(Burke) interacted more with ledger clerks than with cash 
posters. She also was the only cash poster chosen as friend 
by more ledger clerks and others than by cash posters. She 
was the oldest of the cash posters. Burke and Clary were 


.themselves mutual friends. In short, cash posters and ledger 


el 





clerks, in relation to_one another, tended to form distinct 
socia, Las well as job groups. So far as any informal leadership 
was exercised in the room, Clary and Allen, two of the 
younger ledger clerks, tended to exercise it. Of all the ledger 
clerks, Allen was first in sociometric choices given to her, 
and tied for first with Clary in number of persons contacted, 
that is, in range rather than frequency of interaction. Clary 
talked more often than any other ledger clerk and more than 
all but one of the cash posters. (All names are changed from 


the originals. ) 


Attitudes Toward Jobs. The above information about the 
two jobs is objective in the sense that I could have gotten 
most of it without talking to the women themselves. The 
“status problem” was not discovered in the same way: it led 
to no outbreak in overt action that I observed, but emerged 
instead from the attitudes expressed in interviews. Since it 
was a “problem” chiefly for the ledger clerks, I shall con- 
centrate on their attitudes. In my experience in holding non- 
directive interviews with persons who interact frequently with 
one another, I have found that many of them express the same 
opinions in almost the same words, often without realizing 
that they are doing so, and giving instead every impression 
that they think their views are original. I do not know why I 
once found this surprising, but I did. The workers of the 
division were no exception to this rule. Although the acci- 
dents of an interview may prevent any one person from ex- 
pressing all the opinions he holds, I assume that, given enough 
interviews and the freedom of the non-directive situation, the 
frequency with which particular attitudes are expressed is an 
index of their relative importance in the group as a whole. 


I interviewed 19 of the 20 ledger clerks—one refused. 
Each interview began with the question: “(How do you like 
your job?” and 13 out of the 19 said they liked it, none that 
they positively disliked it, (Of course a person is always under 
pressure to say she likes her job, for to say she does not is to 
confess herself a fool for not trying to get out of it. In the 


case of the ledger clerks, the very low rate of leaving the 
@ job except for promotion and marriage is some evidence that 
the a mG fe ot important are i reasons given ze 


In this connection, 10 of the ledger clerks 
spoke of the general friendliness of the division, and six said 
they liked their bosses; these of course were not conditions 
specific to the ledger job itself. Of the more specific condi- 
tions, 11 women mentioned the pay, and six the job security 
as being good. Ten said that what they liked about the job 
was its responsibility, eight its variety, eight the chances for 
contact with customers by telephone, and four the pleasure 
of “straightening things out.” In the minds of the ledger 
clerks, as in those of most of us, a job is “responsible” to the 
degree you can do harm if you make an error. The pleasure 


the clerks found in contact with the customers (which I my ‘ 


self found somewhat surprising) seemed to derive both i 
the wider social contacts so made, and in contacting the per 
sons to whose needs it was the ultimate purpose of the com 
pany to minister. The clerks felt an admirable responsibility 
to the consumer. “Straightening things out” meant bringing 
order out of chaos in a customer’s account. Clearly the women 


' 


were appraising their jobs favorably in terms of the values “ 


of pleasant social atmosphere, good bosses, pay, security, re- 
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sponsibility, variety, outside contact, and what we may call 
“problem-solving.” 


Though attitudes toward the ledger job were generally 


y Vfavorable, the women held that the job had two specific 


drawbacks. The first, mentioned by 11 of the 19, was that it 
offered little or no chance for advancement and that seniority 
and ability received little recognition when promotions were 
made. This opinion was fully justified by the facts. The second 
drawback, related to the first, was the “status problem” on 
which this paper is focused. But here I had better begin by 
quoting directly from an interview with one not untypical 
clerk: 


“I like the work. There’s only one thing I don’t like 
about it. Everybody talks around here as if cash posting 
was the only job that counted. They take us off stations 
[igen to work on cash, and they think that the stations 
an just take care of themselves. The work piles up and 
you get behind. Of course we’ve got to get the cash out, 
but I think the station work is just as important. And it’s 
much more responsible. Cash posting, most of it, is just 
mechanical, but station work is a responsible job. You have 
to deal with the customers, and with the stores, and if you 
don’t do something right, someone is going to suffer. Of 
course that’s true of cash posting, too, but there are a lot 
more things that a station clerk has to do. It’s a more 
responsible job, and yet the station clerks get just the same 
pay as the cash posters. It seems that they ought to get 

just a few dollars more to show that the job is more 
important.” 


This states the chief recurring theme of the “status prob- 
lem,” and with this background let me return to crude 
statistics. Fourteen of the 19 ledger clerks interviewed said 
that the ledger clerks ought to get more pay than the cash 
posters, usually adding, like the clerk I have quoted, that 
they ought to get “just a couple of dollars a week more, to 
show that our job is more important.” (The only ledger clerk 
who specifically disagreed with this view was Clary, whose 
peculiar social position has been described above.) Note that 

re were pretty well satisfied with their general pay level, 
/|jat least in the sense that they felt they could not do better 
fin another company. What they wanted was a pay differential 
between themselves and the cash posters. 


Thirteen ledger clerks complained that they were “taken 
Vv off their own jobs” to fill in on cash posting and other jobs, 
and 13 further complained that when this happened “they got 
behind in their own work.” This calls for further comment. 
The ledger clerks did indeed get taken away from the ledgers. 
I could not determine independently whether their own work 
suffered, but I am quite ready to believe them when they say 
jt did. Eight of the ledger clerks said they liked cash posting 

yhen they did it: it was not the cash posting itself that hurt, 
but being taken away from their “own” job. What is more, 
the bosses made no objection when they fell behind on the 
ledger work as a result of filling in on other jobs: they 
suffered not through criticism from the bosses but through 
damage to their own sense of closure—of “straightening 
things out.” In fact, when they complained, the bosses seem 
to have taken the line: “You get paid to stay in here for 
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eight hours a day. What odds does it make to you what kind 
of work you do? We don’t baw] you out if you get behind ;’— 
a good example of the conflict between the “logic of manage- 
ment” and the “logic of the worker,” especially identification 
with one’s “own job.” The ledger clerks summed the situa- 
tion up by saying they got “pushed around.” 


Ten of the ledger clerks also claimed that “our boss won’t 
stand up for us.” Let us see what this means. When the 
supervisor or one of the other work groups in the division 
felt he needed extra help, he would go to the supervisor of 
the ledger clerks and ask for a certain number of women. 
The ledger boss seems always to have acceded to such requests 
and to have picked out the women whose turn it was to go 
off their own jobs. When they said their boss did not stand 
up for them, the clerks meant that he should not automatically 
have agreed but, rather, should have refused to release them 
if their own work might thereby suffer, especially as the 
women felt it was wrong for them to be taken off their own 
jobs at all. He allowed others, theoretically his equals, to 
originate action for him. It is hard to see how the ledger 
supervisor could have done otherwise, as it was standing 
fa in the division that the ledger clerks should serve as 
the main pool of floating labor. The members of a job group 
have an almost pathetic expectation that their boss should 
represent their interests and help them behave according to 
their own norms as against everybody else’s norms, including 
management’s. When he cannot or will not, the workers will 
try to find some other agent who can and will. This need for 
someone to exercise the “representative function,” and not in 
matters of pay alone, is one of the strongest reasons for the 
formation and behavior of unions. Some of the ledger clerks 
had in fact complained to their union representative but, as 
they said, “nothing happened.” All the union had done was 
to help get the group leader job set up. The feeling that in 
this as in other cases the union had been inactive was prob- 
ably one of the reasons why the workers voted to abandon 
the independent union for the C.I.O. 


The fact that the ledger clerks were taken off their own 
jobs to fill in on others, especially on cash posting, while the 
cash posters did not fill in on the ledgers, led to the further 

omment, made by seven of the clerks that “we can do what 

he others do, but they can’t do what we do,” which carried 

he inference that it was therefore wrong that both should 
get paid the same amount. Finally, eight of the ledger clerks 
mentioned the fact that some of the cash posters had refused 
{prometion” to the ledgers, the inference here being that if 

edger-clerking were given the recognition it deserved, this 
would not have happened. 


To round out the picture let me give a few of the attitudes 
of the cash posters bearing on the “status problem.” Nine 
out of the 10 cash posters said they liked their job, and six 
mentioned the friendly atmosphere. Of the specific job char- 
acteristics, four mentioned the pay as good, but only three 
thought the job was varied or interesting, and none talked 
about its responsibility. Four simply made the comment, “it’s 
a job,” that is, better than no job at all. As for their attitudes 
toward the ledger-clerk job, four said they did not like it or 
would not blame a girl for not taking it, and four (two of 
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them the same as the first four) mentioned the fact that the 
pay was the same. Burke’s comment was characteristic: 


“TI wouldn’t mind going on stations... . I probably will 
go on stations pretty soon. Cal is engaged and I probably 
will take her place. Jessie is senior but she will probably 
be married pretty soon, so unless they bring someone in 
from outside, I will probably get the job. I wouldn’t turn 
it down. It’s got more variety than cash posting. Some of 
them have turned it down. . . . I don’t blame them for 
not taking station clerk. After all you don’t get paid any 
more. But I wouldn’t turn it down.” 


As a matter of fact, she did turn it down a little later. 
I asked her why, and she said, “It’s too much trouble.” 


So far as I can speak of a general opinion among the cash 
posters, it was that the ledger-clerk job offered more variety 
and responsibility than cash posting—though less chance for 
moving around, which appealed greatly to some of the younger 
girls. But, as usual, the better job was the more demanding 
job, and unless the rewards, in this case the pay, were appro- 
priate, no girl was to be blamed for not taking ity 


The Status Problem. The problem described in this case 
was not an acute one. The ledger clerks felt aggrieved ; some 
of them had complained to the supervisors and the union; 
nothing had been changed, but there was no further revolt. 
My impression was that the general morale in the division 
remained good. Nevertheless, I thing the case illustrates some 
of the features that will be found in more serious cases of 
status conflict. 


Why do I call this a status problem at all? I do so because 
the ledger clerks felt—and the cash posters somewhat grudg- 


vingly conceded—that they had the better job, that is, the 


higher rank or status. They felt their job had more variety— 
and on any definition of variety, it certainly had. They felt 
it had more responsibility—and according to their definition 
of responsibility, which is much like yours or mine, it cer- 
tainly had. They felt it demanded more skill—they could do 
their own job and the cash posters’ too. The transfer from 
cash poster to ledger clerk was held to be a promotion, and 
certainly in service to the company the ledger clerks were 
senior, sometimes by decades, to the cash posters. By all these 
standards the ledger clerk’s job was a higher status job than 
the cash poster’s. The problem arose because by some other 


vstandards the ledger clerk’s job was no better and even worse 


than the cash poster’s. In particular, it brought no higher pay 
—and by emotional logic if one job is better than another, 
it ought to get better pay although not necessarily a great deal 
higher. And in some ways it had even less autonomy—for 


“the ledger clerks were taken off their own jobs and put on 


others far more often than the cash posters, and without their 
having any say in the matter. As they said, they felt “pushed 
around.” To add insult to injury, when they were taken off 
their own jobs, they were often put “down” on the cash 
posting job. The better job was not being recognized as such 
by the management or by some of the workers themselves, 
for a few of the cash posters had refused promotion to ledger 


clerk. 


Let us now put the matter in somewhat more general terms. 


The status or rank of a job, in comparison with that of other 
jobs, is determined by the degree to which it realizes certain 
values. (More generally, the rank of a member or sub-group 
within a group is determined by the degree to which th 

member’s or the sub-group’s activities realize certain values. ) 
Values, I hardly need to say, are ideas, ideas of what is 
desirable, even if not always what is in fact desired—what 
you ought to want, even if at heart you do not really want 
them. And values are many. There are probably few cases 
where rank is measured by a single value. In this particular 
division, these values were such things as pay, security, 
seniority, responsibility, knowledge and skill, opportunity for 
outside contact, and autonomy (not being “‘pushed around”). 
The values were not always called by these names but they 
were present, none the lessyA basis for an established ranking 
of jobs (or of the activities of persons or sub-groups )—that 
is, agreement that job A is better than job B and worse than 
job C—exists to the extent that the facts about the jobs are 
admitted and the values are shared by the persons concerned 
This sharing depends on the interaction between the person$ 
and on the background of ideas (culture) they bring to the 
company from society at large. The interviews in the division 
showed that the facts about the different jobs were certainly 
common knowledge and that the values were very largely 
shared, that is, the members of each job group, in evaluating 
their own job or other jobs, mentioned the same values. It is 
true that a minority of the values were not shared. For one 
thing the younger girls, for obvious reasons, set more store 
by the chance to move around on the job than did the older 
women, whose feet got tired. Certainly there was very general 
agreement on the ranking of the different jobs. Even the cash 
posters were inclined to admit that the ledger job was, or 
should be, better than their own. 


The fact that the values by which jobs are ranked are many 
has an important consequence. To the extent that one job is 
better than another job by all the important values of a 
group, to that extent its rank in relation to the other job is 
established. The job may present human problems but they 
will not be status problems. This condition was realized by 
some of the highest-status jobs of the division—jobs I have 
not described. No complaints were made involving com- 
parison of these jobs with others. This condition was also 
realized by the lowest-status job, that of filing clerk. It was 
highly repetitive, physically tiring, low paid, closely super- 
vised (little autonomy), and allowed little social contact or 
mobility. But since it was held by the girls newest to the 
division, all the status factors were “in line,’ and there was 
no status problem. While the filing clerks did not like their 
job, they felt, in. effect, it was just and right they should 
have it. 


But if one job is better than another by many of the values 
of a group but not by all, thtn there are apt to be status 
complaints and efforts to bring all the status factors “‘in line,” 
that is, an effort on the part of the generally higher-ranking 
group to make their job better than the next lower on all 
counts. This was the situation of the ledger clerks in relation 
to the cash posters. Their demand that they should get paid 
a little more than the cash posters, and that they should not 
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get “pushed around,” can be interpreted as an effort to bring 
all the status factors in line in their favor.4 


I can now raise some hypothetical questions. Suppose there 
are two work groups, each of whom ranks higher than the 
other on about half the important values. Will the situation 
be stable, such that they rank as equals? Or will there be 
some form of jockeying for position? Not enough research 
has been done to answer this problem. (I sometimes feel that 
the laws of sociology are the laws of snobbery. 


And what if the ledger Clerks trad potter a little more pay 


than the cash posters, but were still taken off their own jobs 
and put on posting? Would they be more satisfied or even 
madder? That is, what are the conditions of greatest status 
dissatisfaction? Again we do not know. 


Let me mention one other obvious point. Some of the 


w characteristics of a job are apt to be only dubiously rewarding. 


Take “responsibility.” To the extent that a responsible job 
is a high-status job it is rewarding, but we all know that re- 
sponsibility can also be a burden. One of the ledger clerks said: 


“T have done both cash posting and ledger work. There’s 
a lot to cash posting, but when you’ve done your posting 
you’re all through. At the end of the day there’s not one 
thing you have to think of. But on the ledger you go home 
at the end of the day and you wonder whether you have 
done everything right. . . . And you think of what you 
have to do when you come in the next morning. It’s really 
a more responsible job.” 


Other characteristics of a job are much less ambiguously 


4. This interpretation is essentially the same as the “status equi- 
librium” theory of E. Benoit-Smullyan, “Status Types and Status 
Interrelations,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 9 (1944), 151- 
161. See also G. E. Fenchel, J. H. Monderer, and E. L. Hartley, 
“Subjective Status and the Equilibration Hypothesis,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 46 (1951), 476-79. 


As one of its services to members, the Society has for 
some time—in a more or less informal way—attempted to 
facilitate communication between those seeking positions 
in the field of human organization and those who are in a 
position to offer employment. The four listings below are 
examples of the way in which this department will be 
treated in the future. Beginning with the next issue of 
Human Organization one page will be devoted to such 
listings in the hope that readers of the journal will keep 
the service in mind and take advantage of this opportunity 
either to find employment for themselves or find personnel 
to fill jobs available. Code numbers are used to identify 
each listing and these numbers coincide with the applica- 
tion on file in the Society’s offices. All inquiries about indi- 
viduals or positions listed should be made through the 
ng ft General Offices, 61 West 55th Street, New York 
a 


Research-administrator and/or teaching; social psychology 
and sociology; business and academic career; public and 
private agency experience—community studies and surveys; 
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rewarding: pay is an example, hence in part its great impor- 
tance. When many of the characteristics of a job are ambigu- 


yous from the reward point of view, its unambiguous rewards 


may be increased if people are to be motivated to take it. 


Some Implications for Administration. A case like this 
always has implications for administrative practice. I shall 
mention only two. It suggests, first, that in setting up wage 
differentials through job evaluation, a company and a union 
will minimize dissatisfaction if the relative pay assigned to 
different jobs reflects the relative evaluation of these jobs by 


“the workers themselves. I believe that this is what successful 


job evaluation always accomplishes, though often under a 
smoke-screen of “‘scientific” procedures. In practice, of course, 
this rule is hard to follow in detail. It might lead to the multi- 
plication of small wage differentials and thus to the creation 
of a wage structure difficult to administer, especially when 
company and union must consider not one small division but 
a multitude of jobs in the company as a whole, and when the 
workers in one division know pretty well what is going on in 
the rest of the company. A certain amount of jockeying for 
position is probably unavoidable. 


The case suggests, second, that when arrangements must 
be made, as they often must, for workers to fill in on jobs 
other than their “own,” there will be less dissatisfaction where 


Vholders of lower-status jobs fill in on higher-status ones than 


where, as in the division I have described, the opposite takes 
place. This rule, of course, comes into conflict with the strong 
union feeling that if a worker can do a certain job, even if 
only temporarily, he should have the pay of the job and 
seniority on the job; and it is true that the rule could easily 
be abused by management. Nevertheless I feel that these 
rules represent the human ideal and that wise administrators 
will seek to approach them as closely as circumstances will 
allow. 










WANTED 


10 years in housing and planning; two years in old age 
research; experienced writer; male, available Fall 1953, will 
travel. (A-1) 


Young man, Ph.D. linguistics, with studies in anthro- 
pology, psychology, law, Hispanic and Near Eastern civili- 
zations, fluent many languages; trained survey methods; 
research on acculturation of U.S. immigrant groups, with 
field work; several years’ experience in business manage- 
ment, teaching, government. Interested in research position 
(possibly administrative), particularly where interdisci- 
plinary background desirable. (A-2) 



















Single female, 28, M.A. in sociology; experience: adminis- 
trative and research in medical field with non-directive 
interviewing. Interested in research or administrative assist- 
antship in fields of medicine, industry or community rela- 
tions. Prefer vicinity of New York. (A-3) 


Single, female, free to relocate, with experience in com- 
munity analysis; also administrative and personnel coun- 
seling experience. Interested in community organization for 
adult education in public affairs (social, economic and politi- 
cal problems). (A-4) 
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The Destruction of a Democratic Impulse 


An exemplification of certain problems of a benevolent dictatorship 


Rosalie H. Wax * 


One of the many complex responsibilities forced upon the 
citizens of powerful nations subscribing to democratic prin- 
ciples is that of developing in conquered or dependent groups 
or nations an understanding and appreciation of democratic 
principles. It is commonly taken for granted that if people 
understand and appreciate these principles, they will adopt 
and use them. What is not adequately appreciated are the 
implications and the actual results of such adoption and use 
by a population existing under a paternalistic or benevolently 
dictatorial governmental or military authority. 


This paper will attempt to throw some light on the impli- 
cations of this lack of understanding, presenting as data an 
experiment made at the expense of those Japanese Americans 
evacuated from the Pacific Coast in the spring and summer 
of 1942 and confined in what were euphemistically called 
Relocation Centers. 


In the six months that followed the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, some 100,000 Japanese Americans passed 
through a change in their life situations as rapid and extreme 
as any suffered by a people in modern history. From a situa- 
tion of relative comfort and security they were plunged into 
one of direct uncertainty and anxiety. 


After many months, during which they were given con- 
flicting instructions and orders by the American government 
and during which they had good reason to anticipate all 
manner of actual and imaginary hardships and persecutions, 
they were ordered from their homes and confined in what 
to all intents and purposes were concentration camps. By 
this time most of them were economically impoverished and 
had lost most of the status by which they could respect them- 
selves through the eyes of the Caucasian inhabitants of 
America. Press, radio, and a general officer of the United 
States Army had branded them as potential spies and sabo- 
teurs. 


While confinement in the Relocation Centers removed the 
anxiety of an entirely unknown fate, the general living facili- 





*Mrs. Wax is Assistant Professor of Anthropology in the College 
at the University of Chicago. 


” 


ties of these “camps” or “projects” were uncomfortable and 
depressing. The dwellings consisted of row after row of army 
barracks erected in an area of about a square mile surrounded 
by a barbed wire fence. The barracks were partitioned into 
“apartments,” that is, bare rooms 20 by 25 feet or 16 by 20 
feet, families of five to seven being assigned to the larger 
rooms. When the evacuees! entered their apartments, the walls 
and ceilings were unfinished boards. The total furniture in 
each apartment consisted of an electric light fixture and, for 
each inmate, an army cot, a blanket, a mattress, or, in some 
centers, a sack which could be filled with straw to provide 
a mattress. In sorne centers severe dust storms, extreme heat, 
epidemics of dysentery, and lack of mess-supplies provided 
additional discomfort. 


The governmental authority placed over these people, the 
War Relocation Authority (WRA), possessed extreme dicta- 
torial power—a ,ower supported by soldiers stationed at every 
center. But, like many governmental bureaus and military 
governments of democratic states, the WRA subscribed to 
the highest liberal, democratic, and humanitarian ideals. 


In keeping with its democratic aims, the WRA determined 
to establish communities which, within the already severe 
limitations, would provide the evacuees with “an equitable 
substitute for the life, work, and homes given up.”? Every 
evacuee was to have the opportunity to participate in com- 
munity life and every able-bodied person was to be given 
productive employment. Local self-government was to be 
encouraged ; wages were to be adequate; schools were to be 
progressive. Every effort was to be made to reassure the 
Nisei? as to the good faith of their government and to sub- 
ject the Issei# to wholesome Americanizing influences. 


1. Evacuees was the term used by the War Relocation Authority 
to refer to the Japanese American residents of the centers. 

2. WRA “Tentative Policy Statement” (mimeographed), May 29, 
1942. 

3. Japanese Americans born in the United States and therefore 
American citizens. 

4. Japanese Americans born in Japan and therefore not permitted 
to become American citizens. 
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The democratic idealism of this program is expressed in 
certain policies attributed by Alexander Leighton to the 
administrative staff of the Poston Center.> 


“Tt was believed that evacuation had been a great shock 
to the Japanese. . . . It was most important to show that 
the United States could carry out a program of evacuation 
and relocation in a democratic manner that would provide 
the greatest possible contrast to population shifts in Axis 
countries. . . . The evacuees were to be treated as Ameri- 
can citizens and loyal aliens, against whom there were no 
charges or suspicion of subversive activity.’”® 


The tremendous and quite undemocratic authority pos- 
sessed by the WRA was made as inconspicuous as possible. 
The evacuees were courteously exhorted to cooperate with 
the administrators in developing their new democratic com- 
munities. The presence of the barbed wire and soldiers, which 
irked the liberal staff members as well as the evacuees, was 
minimized or tactfully ignored. Compulsion or an open show 
of force was carefully avoided. 


Nevertheless, despite the good intentions of the adminis- 
trators, the authoritarianism to which the centers owed their 
existence colored almost every moment of center life. All 
WRA staff members were Caucasians appointed by high-rank- 
ing administrators. Since the staff members were placed in 
positions of authority and the evacuees in positions of sub- 
ordination, a marked status distinction developed. The WRA 
staff was paid prevailing wages, while employed evacuees 
received $16 per month, or $19 if they had high professional 
status such as doctors or lawyers. Staff quarters were fur- 
nished with private showers and toilets; the evacuees were 
obliged to use a public latrine. Staff apartments were pro- 
vided with good stoves and refrigerators, and, in centers 
subject to extremely hot summers, with air coolers. The 
evacuees had not been allowed to bring furniture to the 
centers and most of them had to make their own as best 
they could from scrap lumber. In the Poston Center, where 
the summers were so hot that Japanese doctors believed new- 
born babies were dying of dehydration, the hospitals were not 
at first supplied with air coolers; when three coolers were 
obtained, they were placed in the staff mess hall.’ 


‘The anomalous character of this situation made itself most 
apparent in the administration’s attempt to set up commu- 
nity government. An early WRA publication stated: “It will 
be up to each community to plan its design of community life 
within the broad basic policies determined by the War Re- 
location Authority for over-all administration of the Reloca- 
tion Centers.’’® 


The evacuees were at first moderately enthusiastic over the 
idea of community government. Indeed, in several centers 
they initiated the process before the WRA was prepared to 


5. Poston was the only one of the centers administered by the 
Indian Service. This statement of policy therefore cannot be cited 
as issuing from the WRA, although, in my opinion, it presents a 
fair picture of the attitude of the high-ranking WRA administrators. 
6. Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of Men, Princeton 
University Press, 1945, pp. 49-50. 


7. Ibid., p. 108 
8. Ibid., p. 94. 
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control and guide it. But while the administration conceived 
of the evacuee Community Councils as advisory bodies which 
were to serve as liaison bodies between the administration 
and the evacuees, those evacuees interested in community 
government wanted responsibility and power. When the ad- 
ministration refused the councils responsibility and power, 
the evacuees became apathetic and indifferent toward the 
councils. Although representative bodies were elected and 
held meetings, only a few members took their activities 
seriously. 


The evacuees were not slow to appreciate the peculiarities 
of the power situation in which they existed. An able and 
astute Issei leader said of the Community Councils: “It is a 
white man driving the wagon which the Japanese in the 
wagon fight.” On another occasion he pictured the ultimate 
essence of WRA policy when he commented cynically: “You 
can still see the sharp sword which is not quite muffled in 
cloth.’’? 


Blocked from political responsibility and power through 
formal channels, the evacuees, when they wished to influence 
the administration, adopted less formal means which invari- 
ably inconvenienced and embarrassed the administration. 
They developed a powerful group solidarity based on hos- 
tility to the administration. They adopted a general policy 
of passive resistance and non-cooperation which they employed 
with so much unity and subtlety that conscientious adminis- 
trators, still trying with all their hearts to develop a co- 
operative, democratic community, were driven to distraction. 
Occasionally the evacuees engaged in work stoppages. In two 
centers, Poston and Manzanar, major revolts occurred in 
which many thousands of evacuees participated, staging 
demonstrations which greatly alarmed the administrators. 
The Poston uprising ended in a compromise. The evacuees 
were granted many concessions, including a Community 
Council with some power, and the opportunity to hold re- 
sponsible positions on the administrative staff. The Manzanar 
uprising ended in a riot and the death of two evacuees at the 
hands of soldiers. 


The most spectacular and bitter uprising, however, oc- 
curred at the Tule Lake Segregation Center. This uprising 
provides a detailed and almost ideal example of the inevitable 
dilemma which faces a benevolent “democratic” dictatorship. 
It also demonstrates the existence of a simple dialectical 
process: Overtly expressed democratic ideals, issuing from 
an authority with dictatorial power, provide a legitimization 
of popular action against the authority.1° When the popula- 


9. Field Notes, July, 1943. 


10. I do not contend that the overtly expressed democratic ideals 
of the War Relocation Authority were the essential or even a most 
important cause of the uprising. If one may speak of “causes” of 
revolt, these were numerous and complexly interrelated. I merely 
suggest that the ideology of the administration was one of the factors 
that encouraged the revolt and, more significantly, that this ideology 
played an essential role in the dialectical development of conflict 
between the people and the administration. 


Another example of an uprising, legitimized by democratic activity 
within the government, is the mutiny of the German sailors which 
immediately followed the Reichstag Peace Resolution of 1917. See 
Arthur Rosenberg, The Birth of the German Republic, translated by 
Ian F. D. Morrow, Oxford University Press, 1931, pp. 167-90. 
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tion takes the first steps toward revolt, the benevolent au- 
thority, influenced by its ideals, tends to be mild and con- 
ciliatory in its overt acts but covertly takes steps to main- 
tain or increase its power. This gentle reception of defiant 
action encourages and helps to legitimize the rebellion. The 
population becomes more demanding. Reluctantly, the benevo- 
lent authority, if it desires to keep its power, is obliged to 
take moderate repressive and authoritarian action. By this 
time, however, the population is feeling its oats. The moderate 
repressive measures are viewed as additional grievances and 
as justification for stronger action against the authority. In 
the end, the well-meaning authority, unwilling or unable to 
relinquish power, is obliged to abandon its ideals, employ 
overwhelming authoritarian force, and extirpate the primitive 
democratic action for the development of which it is in part 
itself responsible. 


The population of the Tule Lake Segregation Center dif- 
fered from that of the other 10 centers in being composed 
of families of which one or more individuals had indicated 
that they were loyal to the Emperor of Japan rather than 
to the government of the United States. The reader will note, 
however, that many of the characteristics of their revolt 
appear strikingly democratic or libertarian.!! This circum- 
stance loses some of its peculiarity if it is made clear that 
many of these people were not at all different from those 
who had declared themselves “loyal” to America. Their 
decisions did not spring from fervid attachment to Japan 
but from a complex mixture of fears and resentments: fear 
of forced resettlement, fear of the draft, reluctance to be 
separated from members of the immediate family, bitterness 
over the abrogation of citizenship rights, and reluctance to 
lose the financial compensation which might follow a Japanese 
victory.!2 Moreover, many of the “disloyal” did not regard 
their decision as final and, despite administrative assurances 
to the contrary, expected that in time they would be able to 
retract their avowals if they should choose to do so.!3 


And, strange as it may seem, some of the “disloyal” viewed 
their decision as the first step toward greater democratic 
freedom. One Issei told me: 


“If I go back to Japan, regardless of whether Japan 
wins or America wins, I can live free from such worry as 
being considered a dangerous alien, and once in my life 
I may have the right to cast even one ballot as any human 
being should. But here I can’t do it. Socially, politically, 
and economically, I’m shut out. No matter how hard it is 


11. When I contend that the Japanese American uprising was 
predominantly democratic I mean that it was motivated in part by 
the desire for greater popular participation in government, that the 
people attempted to follow correct parliamentary procedure, and 
that the elected officers strove to carry out the will of the people and 
were opposed to a dictatorial and oppressive policy. 


12, WRA, Community Analysis Section. “Studies of Segregants at 
Manzanar,” manuscript by Morris Opler. See also Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto, The Spoilage, University of 
California Press, 1946, pp. 89 ff. 


13. This assessment of the government’s intentions was, in fact, 
quite shrewd. After the establishment of Tule Lake as a segregation 
center for disloyal persons, individuals able to convince the admin- 
istration that they had had a change of heart were allowed to leave 
the center. 


to live in Japan, maybe it will be a better place for the 
freedom of the individual.’ !4 


To some of the segregants, the Tule Lake administration 
took on an increasingly authoritarian aspect. Since they were 
now formally recognized as disloyal to America, they felt 
even more alienated from the authority set over them by th 
United States government, and some believed that their duties 
and obligations toward the WRA had been significantly 
reduced. 


It is most significant that in establishing this new center 
for disloyal citizens and aliens, the WRA announced that 
it would continue its liberal and humane administrative poli- 
cies. Adult education, vocational training classes, hospital 
services, a community newspaper, and cooperative enterprises 
were to continue. Freedom of religion, except for Shintoism, 
was to be maintained. Employment would continue to be 
voluntary. And “while self-government on the same basis as 
in relocation projects would not be possible . . . an advisory 
council of evacuees would be recognized.”’!5 


Once again, however, the steel sword was not quite muffled 
in the soft cloth of liberal and democratic intentions. 


“A double ‘manproof’ fence, eight feet high, was con- 
structed around the whole area. . . . The external guard 
of military police was increased from a couple of hundred 
soldiers to full battalion strength. In the military area, 
half a dozen tanks, obsolete but impressive, were lined up 
in full view of the residents.” !® 


The evacuees began their attempt to “run the Tule Lake 
Center” even as they were being moved into it.17 On October 
7, 1943, before the transfer of the disloyal population had 
been completed, the administration abruptly terminated the 
employment of 43 members of the evacuee coal crew who had 
protested the discharge of three co-workers for alleged in- 
subordination. No evacuees came forward to replace this 
essential crew. After a few days the administration gave way, 
rehired the terminated workers and promised them coveralls, 
gloves, and a mid-morning snack.!§ 


Beyond a doubt this incident strengthened the already 
well-developed evacuee impetus to revolt, providing, as it 
did, evidence of the power of the evacuee workers and the 
conciliatory attitude of the administration. Obviously, the 
administration could be made to back down. 


Meanwhile, the farm workers, numbering some 800, began 
to hold meetings and elect representatives. They did not have 
to wait long for a reason to act. On October 15, a farm truck 
carrying 29 workers overturned. The workers were cut and 


14. Field Notes, July 31, 1943. 
15. Thomas and Nishimoto, of. cit., p. 87. 
16. Ibid., p. 106. 


17. This phenomenally early and rapid organization of action 
against the administration caught the administrators completely by 
surprise. They had anticipated that this center would be “peaceful 
and quiet.” For an analysis of the factors which contributed to this 
immediate rebellion see Rosalie Hankey Wax, “The Development 
of Authoritarianism,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago, 1951, pp. 37 ff. 


18. Thomas and Nishimoto, ibid., pp. 113-4. 
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bruised, five were seriously injured and one of them died 
soon afterward. 


The effect of this accident resembled a tremendous chain 
reaction. Hundreds of farm workers left the fields and re- 
turned to the center. News of the accident spread with great 
speed, accompanied by an incorrect rumor that the evacuee 
driver of the farm truck was only 16 years old.!? Immediately 
the WRA was blamed for placing the lives of evacuees in the 
hands of an inexperienced minor. 


The morning after the accident, representatives of the 
farm workers met with the evacuee leaders who had assisted 
the coal crew in its brief altercation with the administration. 
They decided to obtain the support of the entire center and 
pledged themselves to “stay away from our places of em- 
ployment until our demands are met.”?° That same afternoon 
the block managers met and unanimously decided to hold 
block meetings that night to elect popular representatives for 
each block. They also pledged themselves “to support un- 
conditionally the resolution of the farm workers.” Meetings 
were held that evening in all blocks, and 64 people’s repre- 
sentatives—one for each block—were chosen by the residents. 
The body thus formed was called the Daihyo Sha Kai (Rep- 
resentative Body), which met the following night, elected 
officers, and set up a series of committees charged with the 
duty of investigating center conditions and obtaining popular 
recommendations for their improvement. 


Aside from the great speed with which this popular repre- 
sentative body was elected—accomplishing in one day what 
the WRA intended to accomplish over weeks of carefully 
guided procedure—the most striking aspect of the revolt was 
its democratic character. For over a year the WRA had 
striven to “democratize” the evacuees. Now, ironically, that 
part of the evacuee population on which these attempts had 
apparently had least influence—for had they not renounced 
democracy ?—began to behave like genuine democrats. 


A significant characteristic of democratic behavior is the 
relationship between the members of a body of representatives 
and their leaders or officers. If the members of a representa- 
tive body passively follow the suggestions of the leaders and 
make no effort to express their individual points of view, or 
if, in the classic and not always accurate picture of the 
“revolutionary mob,” they are easily led to excesses which 
they would not commit as individuals, they incline toward 
authoritarian behavior. If they behave in an opposite manner, 
and still manage to accomplish the business of the meeting, 
they are, I suggest, exhibiting democratic behavior. 


At the beginning of the meeting, George Kuratomi, the 
chairman, was overwhelmed with suggestions for center im- 
provements to be taken up with the administration. One man 
called for improvement of roads, shower rooms, latrines, and 
the interiors of the mess halls. When the chair pointed out 
that such extensive improvements would be difficult to obtain, 
the delegate indignantly reminded him that the body had 


19. The driver was actually 19 years of age. However, the WRA 
did employ minors as farm workers and among the injured were 
two boys, one 11 and one 12 years of age. 


20. Resolution of the farm crew representatives and the farm 
foremen. 
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pledged itself to solve “all important general problems per- 
taining to living conditions.” Other delegates called for the 
reopening of the public school, for an improved fire depart- 
ment, and for an investigation of the current rumor that the 
Tule Lake farm products were being given to the United 
States Army and Navy. One even demanded unemployment 
insurance, but this suggestion proved too fantastic even for 
the optimistic spirit of the Daihyo Sha Kai, and its perpetra- 
tor was silenced by giggles from the floor. 


Instead of the leaders attempting to arouse and incite the 
group to violence, they were obliged to spend much of their 
energy trying to calm the more vociferous delegates and 
pointing out the folly of “rash and inconsiderate discussion.” 
Participation on the part of the delegates was so great that 
the meeting frequently became chaotic. A great many felt 
they had something to say and insisted on saying it. 


The moderate and conservative role of the leaders is clearly 
demonstrated by a debate which took place at the end of the 
meeting. Committees to investigate center conditions had 
been set up and the chairman attempted to lead the body to 
adjournment. But some of the delegates were not ready to 
adjourn and began a passionate debate as to whether or not 
those farm workers who fed the hogs and chickens should 
continue to work when the other farm workers had stopped. 
The more radical wanted an all-out strike. Kuratomi and 
the more conservative delegates thought that an open strike 
would alienate the administration, and they preferred to abide 
by the more cautious “work stoppage” of the harvesters. 


A delegate: ‘“Doesn’t that create some friction with the 
farm workers if the hog and chicken farmers continue to 
work?” 


Kuratomi: “If certain departments employed stop work 
altogether it will be regarded as a strike. The hogs and 
chickens should be fed, as we have not yet decided on a 
strike.” 


Another delegate: ‘Since the farm workers stopped 
working, why should they (hog and chicken farm workers) 
continue to work? That’s not cooperation to my mind.” 


«cc 


Kuratomi: “. . . At least animals should be fed by 
colonist workers, otherwise we will be short of foodstuff, 
especially in meat and egg.” 


Another delegate: ‘Since the M.P.’s (Military Police) 
have confiscated our passes for no reason at all, it means 
that we are prohibited from going out of the fence. Why 
should we continue to work?” 


Kuratomi: ‘We have absolute confidence that we will 
win in this consultation with the administration on this 
issue. However, we should think about the time of this 
negotiation. If the hog farm workers should strike at this 
time and prove to be a failure, we have no excuse to offer 
to those injured.”2! 


21. These meetings were conducted in Japanese. The minutes were 
originally written in Japanese and subsequently translated into 
English by a Japanese whose command of the latter language was 
imperfect. The ungrammatical language of these quotations is no 
reflection on the education of the Daihyo Sha Kai delegates. Kura- 
tomi, for example, had an excellent command of both Japanese 
and English. 
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Eventually the issue was put to a vote and the radical 
proponents of an all-out farm strike were defeated 58 to seven. 


Having set up the framework of an organization, and hav- 
ing determined to construct the best possible case for im- 
provement of the center, the leaders and the committees of 
the Daihyo Sha Kai now began to work very hard: they 
conducted investigations; they met with the residents, report- 
ing progress and receiving suggestions; they planned a public 
funeral for the farm worker killed in the accident. 


While there is little doubt that most of the Daihyo Sha 
Kai delegates were not meek “‘yes-men,” it is difficult to ob- 
tain data on the extent to which the ordinary residents partici- 
pated in the determination of the activities outlined above. 
Contemporary WRA reports picture the uprising as domi- 
nantly authoritarian, that is, they contend that the popula- 
tion of Tule Lake was composed of good, obedient people, 
who were misled or forced to revolt by a few agitators. 
Though I consider this view incorrect, I cannot document my 
contention adequately, since the bulk of my data were obtained 
after the suppression of the uprising, when informants were 
afraid to admit that they had had anything to do with it. 


However, on the basis of available data, I would say that 
popular participation in and support of the uprising over- 
whelmingly exceeded the general evacuee response to political 
issues raised by the formally-democratic WRA-sponsored 
Community Councils.22 


At this time, the administrators knew virtually nothing 
about these meetings, the committees, or the plans of the 
evacuees. Confronted with the loss of a valuable crop, they 
waited for the farm crew’s representatives to appear. When 
by October 20, nobody had come forward, Mr. Best, the 
Project Director, issued a statement that: 


“ . . it is the administration’s intention to work with 


the residents in adjusting and making Tule Lake as com- 
fortable a place to live as possible. . . . The administration 
is ready and willing to discuss and work out on a fair 
basis any and all difficulties that may arise. If the farm 
workers are not interested enough in the settlement of this 
problem to send official spokesmen to the administration by 
8:30 a.m., October 21st, it will be necessary for the WRA 
to request harvesting by the Army and consequent loss of 
the crops to the evacuees.”’23 


In response to this rather gently-worded ultimatum the 
farm foremen met with the WRA Chief of the Agricultural 
Division. They informed him that they would not return 


22. The WRA formed its opinion of the lack of democratic par- 
ticipation partially out of self-justification and partially on the 
statements of conservative, somewhat “pro-administration” infor- 
mants, Later, many of the same informants told me that for various 
reasons they had deceived the WRA, that participation in the meet- 
ings had been widespread, and, in some cases, that they themselves 
had heartily supported the uprising. One of these conservatives 
stated : 

“After every (Daihyo Sha Kai) meeting the representatives 
always came back and at supper called for silence. They’d get 
up in front of the mess hall and give a brief summary of what 
went on before in the meeting. They’d take Ayes and Noes for 
any question then. If there was not time in mess they’d call a 
special meeting at night.” (Field Notes, February 1944.) 


23. By loss is meant only loss of food. The evacuees had no financial 
share in the crop. 


to work until their planned negotiations with the WRA 
officials had been completed, and that they had delegated the 
responsibility for these negotiations to the Negotiating Com- 
mittee. On the following day, Mr. Best issued another state- 
ment in which he invited “any representative committee to 
discuss any problem” with him. 

These administrative actions were mild and reasonable. 
The Daihyo Sha Kai, however, was not so much interested in 
a rapid settlement of the work stoppage as in marshalling the 
peoples’ grievances in orderly and impressive form so that 
genuine concessions could be obtained from the authorities. 
In short, they were not yet ready for a meeting of negotiation. 
Moreover, the death of one of the farmers injured in the 
truck accident offered a splendid opportunity for the solemn 
dramatization of their abuses. Evacuee committees asked Mr. 
Best for permission to use the high school auditorium for a 
public funeral, requesting that a WRA representative appear 
at the funeral, and that the WRA send the widow a letter 
of condolence. Mr. Best curtly refused all of these requests. 

The WRA’s expressed reason for this refusal was its 
suspicion that these committees were not truly representative 
of the wishes of the family of the deceased. I suggest, however, 
that Mr. Best’s refusal was also motivated by the fact that 
these committees stated their requests boldly. They did not 
supplicate; they demanded. This attitude challenged the 
power of the WRA which saw its proper role as that of a 
paternalistic authority, granting or withholding boons from 
the evacuees. 

This hypothesis is substantiated by a conversation between 
Kuratomi (representing the evacuee population) and the 
Project Director. 

Kuratomi: “. . . You have been approached by residents 
of this center to have you or one of your representatives at 
the funeral send words of condolence and, if my report is 
correct, you have refused to do so.” 

Best: “They didn’t ask me, they demanded that I appear 
at the funeral and speak. They demanded that I transmit 
a letter of condolence to the widow. I do not recognize 
demands. . . . If I told you that there were men forced to 
go to the funeral would you say it wasn’t so?” 

Kuratomi: “Absolutely not (so).” 

Best: “. . . I am telling you this, that the widow did 
not want a public display or a big funeral. I abided by 
the widow’s decision.” 

Kuratomi: “I will check up on that. I do not think your 
statement is correct. What will you do if that statement 
is not correct ?” 

Best: “What would you do?” 

Kuratomi: “I would apologize to the people. Wouldn’t 
you?” 

Best: “You or no one else are going to tell me what to 
do... . We will do this without putting me on the spot. 
I am not going to be put on the spot and you are not 
going to come here and tell me what to do.”4 


The evacuees determined to hold a public funeral in spite 
of the administration. Denied permission to use the high 


24. Minutes of the WRA meeting with the Negotiating Committee, 
October 26, 1943. 
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school auditorium, they decided to use the project’s outdoor 
stage. October 23, the day of the funeral, was very cold 
and windy. The Buddhist priests, according to an eyewitness, 
were nearly blown off the outdoor platform. Certain young 
men, who had resolved that the funeral would not be stopped, 
lined up between the platform and the police headquarters. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Best swung back to mildness and decided 
to make no attempt to stop the proceedings. He did, however, 
send the WRA Reports Officer to take photographs.2> When 
the Reports Officer stepped out of his car, the young men 
seized him, took his camera away, and tossed him into the 
air. The ceremony proceeded, whereupon the administration 
turned off the electric power so that the public address system 
could not function. 


Now the dialectical process referred to earlier began to 
operate in earnest. The open defiance of the center residents 
and the attack on the Reports Officer were severe threats to 
the power and prestige of the administration. Best responded 
immediately with an act designed to render the evacuees 
powerless. The day after the funeral he telegraphed the 
project directors of the Topaz and Poston Centers, request- 
ing that evacuees from these projects be recruited to harvest 
the crop at Tule Lake. This move was carefully kept secret 
from the residents of Tule Lake, and even the project direc- 
tors to whom the request was made were misinformed about 
the situation in Tule Lake.?6 


If this plan proved successful it would take from the resi- 
dents their only important bargaining point—the fact that a 
valuable crop was in danger of being lost unless they consented 
to harvest it. 


The administration’s handling of the funeral issue also had 
far-reaching effects on the center population. Best’s refusal 
to allow a public funeral was generally regarded as a dis- 
courteous and heartless act and was resented by even the most 
conservative evacuees. Moreover, the successful defiance of 
the WRA further deteriorated its prestige. Thousands of 
angry people, attending a funeral in defiance of the adminis- 
tration, saw a staff member attacked and flee ignominously. 


“The funeral was on a cloudy, windy day, just the kind 
of day that would put the people in mind for a little radical 
propaganda to be spread. Standing out in the cold, shiver- 
ing, with the corpse in front and the ‘goon’ squad patrolling 
behind—it was just right for propaganda. . . . The ad- 
ministration made a mistake refusing the gymnasium to be 
used. (Then) they could have limited the number of people 
attending. (Then) there would have been a lot less people 
infected with the spirit of “To heck with the administration 
and what not.’ ”27 


25. Probably this was done as a vague threat, i.e., to give the 
appearance of making a record of those people who were defying 
the administration. The befuddlement of mind which may fall upon 
administrators faced with the problem of using authoritarian power 
according to the principles of democracy is reflected in the WRA 
Community Analyst’s attempt to explain this tactic to me: “The 
Reports Officer was sent to act as if he were taking photographs. 
. . » He was to make a threat without making a threat.” (Field 
Notes, February 1944.) 


26. Thomas and Nishimoto, p. 128, n. 27. 
27. Field Notes, April 1944. 
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“They should never have let them get away with the 
Kashima funeral. There they had the Internal Security 
(police) and the Caucasians on the run. When the people 
saw that—it was too bad. They (WRA) waited until 
things were too hot and then kicked the sleeping dog. 
The dog got up and started growling.”28 


Yet another stimulus to evacuee wrath was crowded into 
this eventful day. The administration announced that Kashi- 
ma’s widow and children would be compensated by two-thirds 
of his monthly wage as of the date of the accident, or as an 
evacuee put it: 


“The widow and son of the deceased are entitled to the 
grand sum of 60 percent?? of whatever he is making in a 
month, namely, 60 percent of the kingly wage of 16 big 
dollars.”’3° 


That evening young evacuee hooligans broke over half 
the windows in the WRA Housing Office and also damaged 
the bank office. 


Having at a second meeting thrashed out the suggestions 
of the various committees with the main body of the Daihyo 
Sha Kai, the leaders were now ready to present a list of 
grievances to the administration. Thereupon, on October 26, 
11 days after the farm truck accident, the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Daihyo Sha Kai met with Mr. Best and three 
other WRA officials. 


The meeting was dominated by the administration’s in- 
visible trump card—the fact that Mr. Best, unknown to the 
center residents, had called for loyal evacuee recruits to 
harvest the crop. The committee put forward its requests 
and Best received these courteously, even with words of 
encouragement, providing, of course, that they carried no 
implication of force on the part of the evacuees. But every 
time Kuratomi attempted to bring up the crucial matter of 
the work stoppage, Best either changed the subject or pre- 
tended not to understand. 


The requests of the committee were moderate and fell 
entirely within the ideological framework of the kinds of 
demands a democratic group may properly make of its 
government: (1) a request for clarification of segregant 
status under the American and the Japanese governments 
and under international law; (2) the settlement of the farm 
issue; (3) a request for community government; (4) a series 
of requests for improvement in living conditions; specifically 
in food, latrine facilities, and the unsightly aspect of the lots 
around the barracks. 


While Best gave the committee no encouragement on the 
farm incident or the food situation, he was extremely affable 
and agreeable on other matters. 

Kuratomi: “The people want a center organization to 
govern and take care of the welfare of the center residents. 
This center organization would have every right and power 
to negotiate with the administration. . . . It is the feeling 
and the request of the residents that the whole set-up 


28. Ibid., February 5, 1945. 
29. Actually 66 2/3 per cent. 
30. From a letter, December, 1943. 
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should be left to the free will of the center residents and 
that they wish to have you more or less recognize such a 
group in the center.” 


Black (Assistant Project Director): “. .. I want to 
make it quite clear that there cannot be such a thing as 
self-government. I am asking that in lieu of self-govern- 
ment your committee and all of its personnel serve as an 
advisory committee to the administration or the Project 
Director so he may know what things you wish to have 
done.” 

Kuratomi: “It is perfectly agreeable with you to go ahead 
with the organization and submit the full plans to you?” 


Best: “That is what we are here for.” 


“ce 


Kuratomi: “. . . The people would like to have latrinal 
facilities improved. If you came down to these blocks and 
could see the conditions. . . .” 


Best: ““We want to improve conditions in the wash- 
houses and the men’s rooms. As soon as I came here that 
was one of the things we talked about, but we can’t buy 
things like we used to. But I want to make this place just 
as liveable as possible.” 


Best closed the meeting on a very cordial note: “There 
is no reason why we can’t come to an understanding. We 
can lay our problems right here on the table. I am here 
to help you. I am not here for any other purpose. I want 
to spend 90 percent of my time with you and your com- 
mittee. That is what I am here for. If you make it possible 
for me to do it, we can get together and solve our prob- 
lems. There is no reason why we should get off on the 
wrong foot. I don’t think there is a problem that we can’t 
solve if we get together. We can work these things out 
just as they come up. I don’t like to let things magnify 
and get worsc. We can get right down to the bottom of 
these things. Come up again.”3! 


All in all the Negotiating Committee had reason to feel 
optimistic over its reception. While Best had exhibited a 
curious lack of interest in the farm work-stoppage, he had 
approved of a number of the committee’s suggestions. Indeed, 
on several occasions during the meeting he treated the com- 
mittee members as if they already were a fully-constituted 
evacuee advisory board. 


Accordingly, the committee gave a glowing report of the 
conference to the Daihyo Sha Kai delegates, who passed on 
the good news to the residents. This optimism proved ill- 
timed, for two days later, with successful recruiting of har- 
vesters in prospect, the administration bluntly announced that 
the entire farm crew had been terminated. The next day the 
residents learned through newspapers that “loyal harvesters” 
would soon arrive. 


Now, even the most timid and conservative individuals 
were outraged and joined the hotheads in denouncing the 
“double-crossing” WRA, and the Japanese strikebreakers. 
One Nisei said: “Putting it mildly, I thought it was a kind 
of a dirty trick.” 





31, Minutes of the WRA meeting with the Negotiating Committee, 
October 26, 1943. 


32. Field Notes, April, 1944. 


A Nisei girl, who would not admit that she herself became 
angry, added to her denial: “But even among my Nisei friends 
—they got mad.’’33 


As popular anger rose, the strikebreakers began to arrive 
and were housed in tents some distance from the center proper. 
Evacuee mess employees discovered that WRA staff members 
were removing food from the warehouses for the use of these 
harvesters. They reported that the harvesters were even get- 
ting such “luxury” items as canned pineapple and catsup, 
which the evacuees rarely enjoyed in their own mess halls. If 
anything could have increased the public anger and tension, 
these reports did so, for poor food was a major grievance 
of the evacuees. A group of young Daihyo Sha Kai members, 
assisted by small gangs of young toughs, organized night 
watches on the warehouses and motor pool with the resolve 
that no more food would be taken to the strikebreakers. 


With a terrible consistency the conflict between the two 
forces intensified itself.34 The administration had struck a 
powerful and quite authoritarian blow at the rebellious 
evacuees. We may now expect them to strike back. 


The opportunity for evacuee action was offered when 
Dillon Myer, the National Director of the WRA, arrived 
at the project on November 1. The Negotiating Committee 
immediately decided to appeal to Mr. Myer and offer him 
evidence of gross administrative mismanagement at Tule 
Lake. The specific charges were that Best had mishandled 
the farm incident; that WRA Mess Management employees 
had misappropriated evacuee food; that the Chief Medical 
Officer and other Caucasian doctors were guilty of malprac- 
tice on evacuee patients. 


Before describing the events which followed this decision, 
let us briefly note its significance as a democratic act. To 
seek the alleviation of grievances by appealing to the imme- 
diate superior of an allegedly incompetent governing official 
is a procedure entirely in keeping with formal democracy. 
Moreover, the very fact that the evacuees expected Myer to 
listen to and take action on their complaints indicated that, 
despite their verbally expressed scorn of democracy, they stil] 
believed themselves to be in an intrinsically democratic situa- 
tion where wrongs would be justly righted. 


Accordingly, on the morning of November 1, Daihyo Sha 
Kai leaders approached the administration and requested an 
appointment with Myer on behalf of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee. The administration refused, stating that Myer would 
meet only with the farm group on the following day. There- 
upon the Daihyo Sha Kai decided to force the issue and com- 
pel Myer’s attention. As Kuratomi expressed it: “We felt 
that we had to show that we had support, so that Mr. Myer 
would see with his own eyes what support we had.’’35 


33. Ibid., August 30, 1944. 

34. I would be the last to deny that this was a conflict between 
individuals and groups of people and not a conflict between abstract 
“social forces.” Nevertheless, as an analyst and participant observer 
of these and similar phenomena, I could not help but be impressed 
by the apparent inevitability with which the original anomalous 
situation proceeded toward its unhappy climax. No matter what 
happened, no matter what any individual or group said or did, it 
made matters worse. 

35. Field Notes, September 18, 1944. 
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Daihyo Sha Kai representatives announced at the noon mess 
that Myer would meet with the Negotiating Committee that 
afternoon and speak to the people. All were exhorted to 
attend, with the rallying cry of center solidarity: “If you 
are Japanese, you'll go.” 

The demonstration was made entirely without warning. 
After lunch, a veritable multitude streamed to the adminis- 
trative area. The administrators 

“. . . saw people walking from every block toward the 
administrative area. Old and young, women with babies 
in arms or in baby carriages, and children of all sizes were 
moving in a steady stream toward the administration build- 
ing. The presence of these women and children and the 
aged in the crowd convinced the directors that violence 
was not a part of the plan.”¢ 

By 1:30 p.m. the crowd, variously estimated at from 5,000 
to 10,000, completely surrounded the administration build- 
ing. Virtually imprisoned in the administration building, 
Dillon Myer consented to see the Negotiating Committee. 

This meeting proceeded much like the preceding one of 
October 26. The administrators made no concessions on 
important points and were agreeable and cooperative on 
minor issues. 

Repeatedly, Myer expressed the benevolent dictatorial na- 
ture of the WRA administration, stating that under no 
circumstances would he be moved to action by the demands 
of the committee or the people, but would only consider 
requests or suggestions. When Kuratomi asked for the dis- 
missal of all of the Caucasian doctors and nurses, on charges 
that a number of evacuees had died because of ill treatment 
or neglect, Myer replied: 

“In the very first place we are willing to have any 
suggestion that you folks have. You can sit down and talk 
it over with Mr. Best. As I told you before, we can’t 
operate on the basis of demands. We are willing to take 
criticisms from your group and check and investigate them 
and take action accordingly. We are always willing to have 
criticisms and suggestions, but not demands. . . . We 
can’t operate on the basis of demands and scenes of the 
type we have here today.” 

With equal clarity Kuratomi’s answer mirrored the peo- 
ple’s challenge to WRA power: 

“This is not a complaint. We don’t get anywhere with 
complaints. Consequently, it is turning into demands. The 
people want the immediate removal of all the Caucasian 
doctors and nurses, and we want a definite answer today.” 

He then warned Myer: “Let me say this, Mr. Myer. 
I don’t want to see any violence. However, unless you 
don’t remove these people I have mentioned from the 
hospital until such a time as an investigation has been 
held, I cannot guarantee the actions of the people. This 
is not a threat. I cannot stop these people from swarming 
over to the hospital and getting after the doctors. I don’t 
want to see any violence take place, but I cannot guarantee 
what the people will do if we have to give them this an- 
swer.” 

Myer: “I have never taken any action under threat or 
duress.” 


36. WRA, Semi-Annual Report, July 1 to December 31, 1943, p. 14. 
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Kuratomi: “It is not a threat ... it is a fact. I am just 


explaining the actual tension.”37 


At the end of the meeting the committee had gained noth- 
ing more tangible than Myer’s promise to take proper action 
after he had investigated their complaints. 


This demonstration brought with it the first clearly au- 
thoritarian behavior on the part of the leaders and supporters 
of the uprising. In the first place, the leaders deceived the 
people by telling them Myer would address them after the 
noon mess (as it turned out, Myer did speak to them). Then, 
once the people had gathered, young Daihyo Sha Kai sup- 
porters stationed themselves between the demonstrators and 
the residential section and refused to let anyone return to 
their apartments before the conference ended. Finally, just 
as the conference was beginning, a group of young toughs 
entered the hospital and urged evacuee employees to attend 
the demonstration. They were ordered out by the unpopular 
Chief Medical Officer and a fight started in which the doctor 
was severely beaten. Still the dominating tenor of the demon- 
stration was one of solidarity and, under the circumstances, 
one of remarkable order. 


This exhibition of power and solidarity on the part of the 
evacuees was immediately followed by administrative prepara- 
tion for severe action. Mr. Best lost no time in making ar- 
rangements to facilitate summoning the Army in case of need. 
“The military stood in readiness to take immediate occupation 
of the center; the authority to call in the Army, previously 
held only by Myer and Best, was given to any Caucasian 
Internal Security Officer (Caucasian police) .38 


On November 4, construction was begun on a high barbed- 
wire-topped fence to separate the evacuee section of the camp 
from the Caucasian section (the administration buildings, 
living quarters, warehouses and hospital). 


Some WRA staff members became hysterical with fear. 
Despite the presence of the military, some would not sleep 
in the project after the demonstration and went instead to 
nearby towns. Others gave lurid and almost entirely in- 
accurate accounts of the “Jap riots” to the newspapers. 


While the administration took rapid steps to protect itself, 
the Japanese leaders were filled with optimism. Quite un- 
aware of the tension and fear prevailing among the WRA 
staff members, the leaders proceeded to publicize and exag- 
gerate the concessions “promised by the administration.” But, 
realizing that their gains were tenuous and their organization, 
by reason of the rapidity and spontaneity of its growth, was 
a haphazard structure, the leaders of the Daihyo Sha Kai 
now threw all of their energy into an attempt to establish 
a stable and permanent evacuee representative body. They 
proceeded by suggesting some seven or eight possible com- 
mittees and then askine that each block prepare a list of 
personnel. Meanwhile, the Daihyo Sha Kai was to elect a 
“selection committee” which, in turn, would choose a slate 
of nominees from the block lists. These nominees would then 
be subject to the final approval of the people and the admin- 
istration. Once these committees were elected, the Daihyo 
Sha Kai intended to resign. 


37. Minutes of the meeting, November 1, 1943. 
38. WRA, Semi-Annual Report, July 1 to December 31, 1943, p. 19. 
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The events of the night of November 4 provided a tragi- 
comic climax to the situation, for while the Daihyo Sha Kai 
was in session, doggedly wrestling with the problems of 
primitive democracy and struggling with long lists of popular 
nominees and personal histories, a brawl broke out between 
some WRA staff members and the young evacuees who were 
watching the warehouses to take note of any additional food 
removed for the strikebreakers. The Project Director became 
alarmed, feared that he was about to be kidnapped,?? and 
called upon the military to take control of the center. 


But the Daihyo Sha Kai, though it knew of the fracas and 
heard the noise of guns and the rumbling of tanks, kept dog- 
gedly in session until 2:30 in the morning. When news of 
the fight was brought to them, the leaders merely sent a 
young man to tell the boys to behave and keep out of trouble. 
Obviously, they had no conception of the tension and fear of 
the WRA staff members, or of the imminense and conse- 
quences of army rule. They appear to have been fascinated 
by the complexity of the formal political task they had im- 
posed on themselves and were determined to do a thorough 
job. One may also suggest that they felt a kind of traditional, 
ritualistic security in their naive parliamentary activity, and 
that they were supported by the idea that there was something 
intrinsically sacred in their conscientious attempt to set up a 
representative body. They very probably believed that a rep- 
resentative body, set up according to their concept of legiti- 
mate parliamentary procedure would inevitably be recognized 


by the WRA.4° 


The next morning, the futility of this primitive parliamen- 
tary activity was made obvious. Since the Army had entered 
late at night and since the fracas had taken place at a con- 
siderable distance from the evacuee barracks, most of the 
evacuees did not know that anything untoward had occurred. 
Accordingly, they proceeded as usual to their work in the 
administrative area, and the crowd was augmented by the 
parents and relatives of the hospital workers, who had not 
been allowed to return to their homes the previous night, 
and by curious residents from the nearer barracks. Faced by 
a milling, and rapidly increasing crowd, and unable to dis- 
perse it by oral commands, the soldiers released a barrage 
of tear gas. 


This act of violence on the part of the Army made the 
situation so grave that a relatively amicable compromise 
between evacuee demands and administrative interests became 
virtually impossible. Up to this time only the farm crews had 
not been working. Now the entire employed evacuee popula- 
tion, except the hospital and mess workers, had perforce to 


39. According to the statements of several staff members. 


40. This naive faith that authorities will continue to act according 
to long established ideals of justice may be characteristic of in- 
experienced and relatively conservative revolutionaries. Toller tells 
of a paymaster who as the Whites were entering Munich insisted 
on bringing his accounts up to date. He explained: “The Whites 
shan’t have a chance to say that we didn’t keep our books in order 
if I can help it. There’s fifty pfennigs here I can’t trace. Don’t 
disturb me.” Toller continues: “There he sat, good-humored and 
unsuspecting, adding up figures and assessing stocks so that every- 
thing should be in order when he is led out to be shot.” E. Toller, 
I Was a German (New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1934), pp. 199-200. 


stop work. In addition, some conservative individuals who, 
up to this time, had not been enthusiastic supporters of the 
revolt had been tear-gassed while dutifully attempting to go 
to work. Many months later, an evacuee known for his pro- 
administrative views told me how much he had disapproved 
of the strike and the Daihyo Sha Kai. When, however, I 
brought up the morning of November 5, he flew into a rage: 


“We got mad because the Army came in with sub- 
machine guns and tear gas. We were all willing to go to 
work, but they wouldn’t let us go. They took our civil 
rights away. That’s what made us mad!’’4! 


In this chaotic situation the evacuee leaders’ lack of au- 
thoritarian control and their intrinsic conservatism became 
strikingly apparent. They exerted themselves to the utmost to 
negotiate with the Army in order to return the people to 
work and, meanwhile, desperately begged the people to re- 
frain from violence. They cautioned parents not to allow 
their children to make insulting remarks to the soldiers. They 
called upon the people to be sensible and prudent, not to 
congregate outside the barracks in groups of more than five, 
and not to destroy anything within the center. Then, since 
they possessed no legal punitive power whatever, they ap- 
proached pure anarchical libertarianism by threatening viola- 
tors as follows: 


“Any person who wilfully violates these regulations will 
be punished by due action of the entire populace as the 
infractor in working against the peace, harmony and well- 
being of the entire center.’’42 


When, however, a population is in fact under military rule 
and, at the same time, is capable of even dimly visualizing 
“due action of the entire populace” as a proper authority, an 
explosion is inevitable. The committee labored conscientiously 
to get the people back to work. But the Army cut the work 
crews drastically, partly to keep persons with anti-adminis- 
trative sentiments out of employment and partly to obtain 
more intensive work per man employed.‘ The coal crew, for 
example, was cut from 300 to 70. When the “acceptable 
workers” learned that their fellows were not re-employed, 
many refused to return to work. In consequence, the com- 
mittee was caught between the adamant Army and the defiant 
workers. After eight days of negotiation, the Commanding 
Officer of the army unit, Lieutenant Colonel Austin, informed 
the committee that they were nothing but a pressure group.*4 
Nevertheless, the Colonel and the WRA expressed willing- 
ness to hold a mass meeting on November 13, at which the 
Army, the WRA, and the Negotiating Committee would 
make reports to the people. 


The Daihyo Sha Kai met on the afternoon of November i2, 
the day before the scheduled mass meeting. One faction more 
radical than the Negotiating Committee suggested that the 
mass meeting be cancelled; Kuratomi opposed this suggestion 
realizing “that the Army would get mad if we cancelled the 


41. Field Notes, August 14, 1944, p. 3. 

42. Tulean Dispatch, November 5, 1943. 

43. Thomas and Nishimoto, p. 149. 

44. According to Kuratomi, Field Notes, January 10, 1945. 
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mass meeting,”4> but the delegates voted overwhelmingly 
against him. 


The next day the people were notified at the breakfast 
mess that there would be no mass meeting that afternoon. 
This intelligence, however, did not penetrate to the Army or 
the WRA. Accordingly: 


“A few minutes before 2 p.m. Colonel Austin and 
Mr. Cozzens (the WRA Field Director in charge of the 
San Francisco office) drove into the Japanese section down 
the main firebreak to the outdoor stage. Army units had 
moved into position earlier. As they reached the stage, about 
30 foot-soldiers formed in a circle around the stage at a 
distance of about 50 feet from it. Soldiers at the front of 
the stage fixed bayonets. Scout cars and soldiers took up 
positions in and along the firebreak at a distance of about 
two blocks from the stage. Armored scout cars and jeeps 
patrolled the streets of the entire colony.’”’4¢ 


Austin and Cozzens mounted the outdoor stage and pre- 
pared to deliver their addresses. In spite of the absence of an 
audience, they proceeded doggedly to give their speeches to 
the empty firebreak. This extraordinarily dramatic scene was 


reported by a WRA official: 


“Colonel Austin ... arrived at the scene a little before 
the set time with a detachment of M.P.’s. Armed guards 
were stationed around the stage and armored cars made a 
cordon around the ground where an audience was sup- 
posed to gather. In preparing this space the M.P.’s had 
to clear out some kids playing football in part of the field, 
but the kids moved on willingly. At two o’clock, no one 
came and there was no sign of anyone coming to hear his 
speech. Like an army man, true to his tradition, Austin 
began his speech. No one was there. Not a single soul! 
Colonel Austin spoke to the air. There were some young 
girls coming along. They stopped, looked on, and a few 
moments later moved on to resume their walk toward their 
destinations. There were other men who passed by while 
the army officer spoke to the air, but they did not pay any 
attention and passed on. It was a pitiful sight which I 
cannot forget.’”’47 


In his speech Colonel Austin made it clear that he did not 
intend to follow an anomalous democratic-authoritarian pol- 
icy similar to that of the WRA. He stated that the Army 
“would provide for the safety and welfare of every resident 
. . . but in the manner as prescribed by the military.” He 
read a proclamation announcing that all evacuees were to 
remain in their apartments between the hours of 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m., that incoming and outgoing telephone or telegraph 
messages would not be permitted without prior military ap- 
proval, and that “failure to observe strict adherence to all 
military regulations will result in disciplinary actions forth- 
with.”48 


Mr. Cozzens’ prepared speech began with the sentence, 


45. Ibid., April 1945. 

46. WRA, op. cit. 

47. R. Nishimoto, Field Notes, March 13, 1944. 
48. WRA, op. cit., italics his. 
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“Tt is a pleasure to have an opportunity to meet with such 
a representative group of the Tule Lake Center.” Whether 
he delivered this remark unchanged is not known. 


When Austin and Cozzens left the stage with their mili- 
tary escort, some evacuees along their route “smiled, laughed, 
pointed and stared at the departing army and WRA people.’’49 


With this impressive act of passive resistance, the defiant 
ardor of the residents of Tule Lake reached its zenith. Out- 
right authority punishment came speedily. The next day the 
Army declared that martial law was in effect and ordered 
the arrest of the members of the Negotiating Committee, 
other leaders of the Daihyo Sha Kai, and members of the 
Farm Group. 


For seven weeks, during which their enthusiasm and 
solidarity steadily diminished, the evacuees continued their 
resistance. Early in January of 1944, they gave up the strike 
and began to return to work. Gradually the center assumed 
an appearance of relative peace and order distinctly pleasing 
to the administrators. Significantly, however, although the 
administration repeatedly attempted to establish a rudi- 
mentary democratic community organization and went to a 
great deal of trouble to set up the machinery for what the 
administrators termed “genuine representatives of the people,” 
the evacuees persisted in reacting to these attempts with in- 
difference and apathy. Indeed, although the center remained 
in operation for a year and a half after the strike, no repre- 
sentative body was ever elected. Nor did any significant part 
of the population ever again take action which even by the 
most generous stretch of the imagination might be called 
democratic. 


Some obvious but nonetheless important conclusions are to 
be drawn from these data: 


The administrators of the relocation centers were imbued 
with the notion that a population could be induced to behave 
democratically under an administrative system which lauded 
democratic principles but actually possessed and used an 
almost absolute power—a power, which, it should be stressed, 
had not been given to the administrators by the people whom 
they were attempting to govern. In addition, the administra- 
tors possessed a concept of an ideal democratic community 
which they believed they could achieve under the existing 
power situation. This ideal was a community in which the 
people, though permitted to make suggestions and voice griev- 
ances, cooperated wholeheartedly with the administrators, 
never made demands, and absolutely never took action aimed 
at diminishing administrative power.°° Supporting this con- 
cept, of course, was the administrators’ sensitivity to Ameri- 
can public opinion, which tends to regard as ideal any ad- 
ministrator whose charges behave with so exemplary a meek- 
ness and dullness that their activities are ignored by the press. 
Conversely, any administrator falls foul of American public 
opinion if the people he is supposed to govern take action 
against him. 


The data presented in this paper suggest that the WRA 


49. Ibid. 


50. Leighton’s The Governing of Men exemplifies this administra- 
tive ideal. 
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administrators were both right and wrong. They were right 
when they believed that their emphasis of democratic ideology 
would encourage the people to take democratic action. They 
were wrong in the belief that their exhortations to democracy 
would result in the peaceful and agrecably subservient popu- 
lation they thought ideal. These data also suggest that the 
rational administrator, who possesses power not vested in him 
by the population he is supposed to govern and lead toward 
democracy, may measure his success not by the quiet and 
order of his regime, but by the strength of popular attempts 
to take his power and responsibility from him. 


On a rational level it is difficult to explain why this obvi- 
ous fact is so rarely appreciated by bureaucratic or military 
administrations. A democratic parent or teacher whose chil- 
dren or students never voice an independent attitude or take 
independent action justly considers himself a failure. More- 
over, the entire history of the development of democracy 
consists of a series of examples of people who wrested power 
from their government. 


If the suggestion that a democratic people may be expected 
to take action against an undemocratic government may be 
regarded as a principle of political action, action according 
to this principle is often incompatible with the practical facts 
of a particular situation. In other words, I do not suggest 
that all concerned would have benefited if the administrators 
of the relocation centers had greeted the strikes and uprisings 
with covert joy and had cheerfully turned over an increasing 
amount of power to the Japanese Americans. Had they done 
this, they would have had to cope with the hysteria of the 
American public, which would not at that time have per- 
mitted a situation in which the supposedly dangerous Japanese 
Americans were not kept under strict control. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that a successful compromise was worked 
out in the Poston Center, where, after the uprising, the 
evacuees were given much increased power and status with- 
out any detriment to public relations. It is even more interest- 
ing to note that Poston was the only center which then 
developed a community in which the people took a genuine 
democratic interest in the government and in community 
problems. In contrast, all of the other centers remained either 
relatively passive and indifferent with respect to community 
activities, or revolted, were crushed and became even more 
passive and indifferent. 


These data give rise to yet other important, albeit obvious, 
conclusions. There are two ways of discouraging democratic 
action: The first, adopted with relative success by many non- 
democratic governments and by teachers of the old schools, is 
to adopt an uncompromising authoritarian attitude. If an 
authority does not itself legitimize democratic action, the 
people may still revolt, but they are less likely to do so. The 
second is to encourage the population to be democratic and 
then demonstrate by punitive measures that attempts to be- 
have democratically are futile and will inevitably result in 


increased misery. This much may at least be said for the first 
method: it does not help create what it must eventually 
destroy. 


The authoritarian method of administration, however, in- 
curs the danger that if and when the populations revolt, they 
will model themselves on their government, that is, they will 
strike to establish a new government even more authoritarian 
than the one which they are attempting to overthrow. This, 
in fact, is actually what occurred in Tule Lake some six 
months after the suppression of the revolt, when the com- 
munity, utterly disgusted with democratic action, fell under 
the domination of a Fascist clique. 


After suppressing the democratic revolt and arresting the 
popular representatives, the administration found itself at- 
tacked by a fanatical underground clique, subscribing to 
extreme pro-Japanese views. This clique bluntly told the 
WRA that “trouble would not stop” until the “true Japa- 
nese” —by which they meant themselves and their followers— 
were separated from the fence-sitters and stool-pigeons—by 
which they meant all persons who would not submit to their 
leadership. The administration could not discover the identity 
of these leaders since popular sentiment considered the in- 
former the lowest form of life. When the administration 
attempted to encourage the election of a “genuine” repre- 
sentative body which might have been able to combat the 
influence of the fanatics, the people, disillusioned with demo- 
cratic procedure, simply refused to attend the nomination 
meetings. 


The fanatics successfully inhibited the development of rival 
pressure groups by spreading rumors that any potential leader 
was a stool-pigeon. To make certain that the center residents 
understood the disadvantages of being a stool-pigeon, the 
fanatics brutally assaulted three men suspected of favoring 
cooperation with the administration. One man was murdered, 
an act which most people attributed to the terrorists. After 
these events no one dared to inform. The administration was 
unable to apprehend any of the perpetrators of these vio- 
lent acts. 


Now the pro-Japanese leaders, posing as public-spirited 
individuals, requested and received permission from the WRA 
to organize a young men’s group to study Japanese culture. 
Within a short time these young men found themselves rising 
early in the morning to drill in Japanese military fashion. 
When the administration protested against these and still 
more bizarre practices, the pro-Japanese leaders threatened to 
“start such a trouble for the newspapers that the WRA 
would be sorry.” 


Most of the center residents regarded these developments 
with uneasiness or disapproval. They did not dare, however, 
to make common cause with the unpopular WRA and, little 
by little, they fell into the power of the dictatorial fanatics, 
a group infinitely more authoritarian in nature than the 
WRA had ever been. 
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Some Contingencies of the Professional Dance Musician’s Career* 
Howard S. Becker 


The fate of individuals within occupational organizations 
has been studied in terms of the concept of career, defined by 
Hughes as “objectively . . . a series of statuses and clearly 
defined offices . . . typical sequences of position, achievement, 
responsibility, and even of adventure. . . . Subjectively, a 
career is the moving perspective in which the person sees his 
life as a whole and interprets the meaning of his various 
attributes, actions, and the things which happen to him.”! 
Hall’s discussion of the stages of the medical career focuses 
more specifically on the career as a series of adjustments to 
the “network of institutions, formal organizations, and in- 
formal relationships” in which the profession is practiced.” 


The nature of careers within any particular occupation is 
shaped by problems peculiar to that occupation, which in turn 
are a function of its position in a larger institutional arrange- 
ment. In general, the major problem of the service occupa- 
tions tends to be the maintenance of freedom from control 
by the laymen for whom one works, who ordinarily judge 
and react to the product in terms of standards other than 
one’s own. The repercussions of this problem may be expected 
to exert a decisive effect on the nature of careers within such 
occupations. This paper discusses certain typical problems and 
contingencies of work careers in the musical profession, where 
this conflict is particularly severe and, further, is usually re- 
solved to the disadvantage of the musicians. 


In an earlier paper? musicians were described as viewing 
themselves as different from and better than non-musicians 
who, they believe, should not be allowed to exert any control 
over the way their music is played. This attitude extends to a 
feeling that musicians should not be bound in any way by the 
ordinary conventions of behavior current in society. In point 
of fact, if they are to work at all, musicians must submit to 
much lay supervision and control. This sacrifice of professional 
standards because of pressure from outsiders introduces new 
contingencies into certain problems common to all occupa- 
tional careers, two of which are considered here: (1) the 
problem of achieving success and the influence of colleagues 
in so doing; and (2) the problem of the relation between 
work career and family life. 


I 


Previous studies of career dynamics and contingencies have 
emphasized that occupational success depends on successful 


* This paper is based on materials collected during 18 months of 
participant observation among professional dance musicians in the 
Chicago area, and first reported in Howard S. Becker’s, “The 
Professional Dance Musician in Chicago” (Uupublished M.A. thesis, 
University of Chicago, Department of Sociology, 1949). 

1. Everett C. Hughes, “Institutional Office and the Person,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLIII (November, 1937), pp. 409-10. 

2. Oswald Hall, “The Stages of a Medical Career,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIII (March, 1948), p. 327. 

3. Howard S. Becker, “The Professional Dance Musician and His 
Audience,” American Journal of Sociology, LVII (September, 1951), 
pp. 136-144. 


integration into that group which controls rewards within 
the profession, and that actions and gestures of colleagues 
play a great part in deciding the fate of the individual career. 
We shall discuss first the kinds of success goals sought by a 
dance musician, the structure of relations through which he 
moves to achieve them, and the related phases of career de- 
velopment. We will then consider those problems created by 
the conflict between the musician’s ideals and the demands of 
the public, and the consequent complication of the dimensions 
of colleague organization. 


The musician conceives of success in terms of movement 
through a hierarchy of available jobs. Unlike the industrial 
or white collar worker, he does not identify his career with 
one employer; he expects to change jobs frequently. An in- 
formally recognized ranking of these jobs—taking account 
of the income involved, the hours of work, and the degree 
of community recognition of achievement felt—constitutes the 
scale by which a musician measures his success according to 
the kind of job he usually holds. 


At the bottom of this scale is the man who plays irregularly 
for small dances, wedding receptions, and similar affairs, and 
is lucky to make union scale. At the next level are those men 
who have steady jobs in “joints”—lower class taverns and 
night clubs, small “strip joints,” etc.—where pay is low and 
community recognition lower. The next level is comprised 
of those men who have steady jobs with local bands in neigh- 
borhood ballrooms and small, “respectable” night clubs and 
cocktail lounges in better areas of the city. These jobs pay 
more than “joint” jobs and the man working them can expect 
to be recognized as successful in his community. Approxi- 
mately equivalent to these are men who work in so-called 
“class B name” orchestras, the second rank of nationally 
known dance orchestras. The next level consists of men who 
work in “class A name” bands, and in local orchestras that 
play the best night clubs and hotels, large conventions, etc. 
Salaries are good, hours are easy, and the men can expect to 
be recognized as successful within and outside of the profes- 
sion. The top positions in this scale are occupied by men who 
hold staff positions in radio and television stations and legiti- 
mate theaters. Salaries are high, hours short, and these jobs 
are recognized as the epitome of achievement in the local 
music world, and as jobs of high-ranking respectability by 
outsiders. 


A network of informal interlocking cliques allocates the 
jobs available at a given time. In securing work at any one 
level, or in moving up to jobs at a new level, one’s position 


4. See Everett C. Hughes, French Canada in Transition (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943), pp. 52-3, and Melville Dalton, 
“Informal Factors in Career Achievement,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LVI (March, 1951), pp. 407-15, for discussions of the in- 
fluence of the colleague group on careers in industrial organizations, 
and Hall, op. cit., for a similar analysis of colleague influence in 
the medical profession. Hall’s concept of the “inner fraternity” 
refers to that group which is so able to exert greatest influence. 
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in this network is of great importance. These cliques are 
bound together by ties of mutual obligation, the members 
sponsoring each other for jobs, either hiring one another when 
they have that power or recommending one another to those 
who do the hiring for an orchestra. The recommendation is 
of great importance, since it is by this means that available 
individuals become known to those who hire; the person who 
is unknown will not be hired, and membership in cliques 
insures that one has many friends who will recommend one 
to the right people. 

Clique membership thus provides the individual with steady 
employment. One man explained: 

“See, it works like this. My right hand here, that’s five 
musicians. My left hand, that’s five more. Now one of 
these guys over here gets a job. He picks the men for it 
from just these guys in this group. Whenever one of them 
gets a job, naturally he hires this guy. So you see how it 
works. They never hire anybody that isn’t in the clique. 
If one of them works, they all work.” 


The musician builds and cements these relationships by 
getting jobs for other men and so obligating them to return 
the favor: 

“There were a couple of guys on this band that I’ve got 
good jobs for, and they’ve had them ever since. Like one of 
those trombone players. I got him on a good band. One of 
the trumpet players, too. . . . You know the way that 
works. A leader asks you for a man. If he likes the guy 
you give him, why every time he needs a man he’ll ask you. 
That way you can get all your friends on.” 


Security comes from the number and quality of relationships 
so established. To have a career one must work; to enjoy the 
security of steady work one must have many “connections” : 

“You have to make connections like that all over town, 
until it gets so that when anybody wants a man they call 
you. Then you’re never out of work.” 

A certain similarity to the informal organization of medical 
practice should be noted. Musicians cooperate by recommend- 
ing each other for jobs in much the same way that members 
of the medical “inner fraternity” cooperate by furnishing each 
other with patients.> The two institutional complexes differ, 
however, in that medical practice tends to revolve around a 
few large hospitals which one, or a few, such fraternities can 
control. In music, the number of possible foci is much greater, 
with a correspondingly greater proliferation of such organiza- 
tion and, consequently, there are more opportunities for the 
individual to establish the “right connections” for himself and 
a lessening of the power of any particular clique. 

In addition to providing some measure of job security for 
their members, these cliques also provide routes by which one 
can move up through the levels of jobs. In several cliques 
observed, membership was drawn from more than one level 
of this hierarchy, and thus men of lower position were able 
to associate with men from a higher level. When a job be- 
comes available higher in the scale, a man of the lower level 
may be sponsored by a higher-ranking man who recommends 
him, or hires him, and takes the responsibility for the quality 
of his performance. A radio staff musician described the proc- 
ess in these terms: 


5. Hall, of. cit., p. 332. 


“Now the other way to be a success is to have a lot of 
friends. You have to play good, but you have to have 
friends on different bands and when someone leaves a 
band, why they’re plugging to get you on. It takes a long 
time to work yourself up that way. Like I’ve been 10 years 
getting the job I have now.” 

If the man so sponsored performs successfully he can build 
up more informal relationships at the new level and thus get 
more jobs at that level. Successful performance on the job 
is necessary if he is to establish himself fully at the new level, 
and sponsors exhibit a great deal of anxiety over the perform- 
ance of their protégés. The multiple sponsorship described 
next illustrates this anxiety and its sources in the obligations 
of colleagues: 

“A friend of mine asked me if I was working that night. 
When I told him no, he led me over to another guy who, 
in turn, led me to an old fellow with a strong Italian 
accent. This man said, “You play piano, huh?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 
He said, ‘You play good, huh?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, “You 
play good? Read pretty good?’ I said, ‘Not bad. What kind 
of a deal is this?’ He said, ‘It’s at a club here in the Loop. 
It’s nine to four-thirty, pays two-fifty an hour. You're 
sure you can handle it?’ I said, ‘Sure!’ He touched my 
shoulder and said, ‘OK. I just have to ask you all these 
questions. I mean, I don’t know you, I don’t know how 
you play, I just have to ask, you see?’ I said, ‘Sure.’ He 
said, “You know, I have to make sure, it’s a spot down- 
town. Well, here. You call this number and tell them 
Mantuno told you to call—Mantuno. See, I have to make 
sure you’re gonna do good or else I’m gonna catch hell. 
Go on, call ’em now. Remember, Mantuno told you to call.’ 

“He gave me the number. I called and got the job. When 
I came out of the booth my friend who had originated the 
deal came up and said, ‘Everything all right? Did you get 
the job, huh?’ I said, ‘Yeah, thanks an awful lot.” He said, 
‘That’s all right. Listen, do a good job. I mean, if it’s 
commercial, play commercial. What the hell! I mean, if 
you don’t then it’s my neck, you know. It isn’t even only 
my neck, it’s Tony’s and that other guy’s, it’s about four 
different necks, you know.’ ” 

In short, to get these top job positions requires both ability 
and the formation of informal relationships of mutual obliga- 
tion with men who can sponsor one for such jobs. Without 
the necessary minimal ability one cannot perform successfully 
at the new level, but this ability will get the appropriate kind 
of work only if a man has made the proper “connections.” 
For sponsors, as the above quotation indicates, the system 
operates to bring available men to the attention of those who 
have jobs to fill and to provide them with recruits who can 
be trusted to perform adequately. 

The successful career may be viewed as a series of such 
steps, each one a sequence of such sponsorship, successful 
performance, and the building up of relationships at each 
new level. 

We have noted a similarity between the musician’s career 
and careers in medicine and industry, shown in the fact that 
successful functioning and professional mobility are functions 
of the individual’s relation to a network of informal organiza- 
tions composed of his colleagues. 

We turn now to the variation in this typical social form 
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created by the strong emphasis of musicians on maintaining 
their freedom to play without interference from non-musi- 
cians, who are felt to lack understanding and appreciation 
of the musician’s mysterious, artistic gifts.° Since it is difficult 
(if not impossible) to attain this desired freedom, most men 
find it necessary to sacrifice the standards of their profession 
to some degree in order to meet the demands of audiences and 
of those who control employment opportunities. This creates 
another dimension of professional prestige, based on the 
degree to which one refuses to modify one’s performance in 
deference to outside demands—from the one extreme of 
“playing what you feel” to the other of “playing what the 
people want to hear.” The jazzman plays what he feels while 
the commercial musician caters to public taste; the commer- 
cial viewpoint is best summarized in a statement attributed 
to a very successful commercial musician: “I’ll do anything 
for a dollar.” 

As pointed out in the earlier paper, musicians feel that there 
is a conflict inherent in this situation, that one cannot please 
the audience and at the same time maintain one’s artistic in- 
tegrity. The following quotation, from an interview with a 
radio staff musician, illustrates the kind of pressures in the 
top job statuses which produce such conflict: 

“The big thing down at the studio is not to make any 
mistakes. You see, they don’t care whether you play a 
thing well or not, as long as you play all the notes and 
don’t make any mistakes. Of course, you care if it doesn’t 
sound good, but they’re not interested in that... . They 
don’t care what you sound like when you go through that 
mike, all they care about is the commercial. I mean, you 
might have some personal pride about it, but they don’t 
care. . .. That’s what you have to do. Give him what 
you know he likes already.” 


The job with most prestige is thus one in which the mu- 
sician must sacrifice his artistic independence and the con- 
comitant prestige in professional terms. A very successful 
commercial musician paid deference to artistic independence 
while stressing its negative effect on career development: 

“T know, you probably like to play jazz. Sure I under- 

stand. I used to be interested in jazz, but I found out that 
didn’t pay, people didn’t like jazz. They like rumbas. After 
all, this is a business, ain’t that right? You’re in it to make 
a living or you’re not, that’s all. And if you want to make 
a living you can’t throw jazz at the people all the time, 
they won’t take it. So you have to play what they want, 
they’re the ones that are paying the bills. I mean, don’t 
get me wrong. Any guy that can make a living playing 
jazz, fine. But I’d like to see the guy that can do it. If 
you want to get anywhere you gotta be commercial.” 

Jazzmen, on the other hand, complain of the low position 
of the jobs which are available to them in terms of income 
and things other than artistic prestige. 

Thus the cliques to which one must gain access if one is 
to achieve job success and security are made up of men who 
are definitely “commercial” in their orientation. The greatest 
rewards of the profession are controlled by men who have 
sacrificed some of the most basic professional standards, and 


6. See Becker, “The Professional Dance Musician and His Audi- 
ence,” op. cit., for a complete analysis of the images of the ideal 
musician and the typical layman (“square”). 
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one must make a similar sacrifice in order to have any chance 
of moving into such desirable positions: 

“See, if you play commercial like that, you can get in 
with these cliques that have all the good jobs and you can 
really do well. I’ve played some of the best jobs in town— 
the Q——— Club and places like that—and that’s the 
way you have to do. Play that way and get in with these 
guys, then you never have to worry. You can count on 
making that gold every week and that’s what counts.” 
Cliques made up of jazzmen offer their members nothing 

but the prestige of maintaining artistic integrity ; commercial 
cliques offer security, mobility, income and general social 
prestige. 

This conflict is a major problem in the career of the indi- 
vidual musician, and the development of his career is con- 
tingent on the individual’s reaction to it. Although no data 
were gathered on the point, it seems reasonable to assume 
that most men enter music with a great respect for jazz and 
artistic freedom. At a certain point in the development of 
the career (which varies from individual to individual), this 
conflict becomes apparent and the musician realizes that it is 
impossible to achieve the kind of success he desires and main- 
tain independence of musical performance. When the incom- 
patibility of these goals becomes obvious, some sort of choice 
must be made, if only by default, thus determining the fur- 
ther course of his career. 

One response to this dilemma is to avoid it completely, by 
leaving the profession. Unable to find a satisfactory resolution 
of the problem, the individual cuts his career off. The ra- 
tionale of such a move is disclosed in the following statement 
by one who had made it: 

“It’s better to take a job you know you're going to be 
dragged (depressed) with, where you expect to be dragged, 
than one in music, where it could be great but isn’t. Like 
you go into business, you don’t know anything about it. 
So you figure it’s going to be a drag and you expect it. 
But music can be so great that it’s a big drag when it isn’t. 
So it’s better to have some other kind of job that won’t 
drag you that way.” 

The earlier paper detailed the range of responses to this 
dilemma on the part of those who remain in the profession. 
The jazzman ignores audience demands for artistic standards 
while the commercial musician does the opposite, both feeling 
the pressure of these two forces strongly. Our concern here 
will be to discuss the relation of these responses to career fates. 

The man who chooses to ignore commercial pressures finds 
himself effectively barred from moving up to jobs of greater 
prestige and income, and from membership in those cliques 
which would provide him with security and the opportunity 
for such mobility. Few men are willing or able to take such 
an extreme position; most compromise to some degree. The 
pattern of movement involved in this compromise is a com- 
mon career phenomenon, well known among musicians and 
assumed to be practically inevitable: 

“T saw K E . I said, ‘Get me a few jobbing 
dates, will you?’ He said, imitating one of the ‘old guys,” 
‘Now son, when you get wise and commercial, I’ll be able 
to help you out, but not now.’ In his normal voice he con- 








7. “Old guys” was the term generally used by younger men to 
refer to the cliques controlling the most desirable jobs. 
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tinued, ‘Why don’t you get with it? Gosh, I’m leading 
the trend over to commercialism, I guess. I certainly have 
gone in for it in a big way, haven’t I?” 


At this crucial point in his career the individual finds it 
necessary to make a radical change in his self-conception ; he 
must learn to think of himself in a new way, to regard him- 
self as a different kind of person: 

“This commercial business has really gotten me, I guess. 
You know, even when I go on a job where you’re supposed 
to blow jazz, where you can just let yourself go and play 
anything, I think about being commercial, about playing 
what the people out there might want to hear. I used to 
go on a job with the idea to play the best I could, that’s 
all, just play the best I knew how. And now I go on a 
job and I just automatically think, “What will these 
people want to hear? Do they want to hear Kenton style, 
or like Dizzy Gillespie (jazz orchestras), or like Guy 
Lombardo (a commercial orchestra), or what?’ I can’t 
help thinking that to myself. They’ve really gotten it into 
me, I guess they’ve broken my spirit.” 


A more drastic change of self-conception related to this 
career dilemma is found in this statement: 

“T’ll tell you, I’ve decided the only thing to do is really 
go commercial—play what the people want to hear. I think 
there’s a good place for the guy that'll give them just what 
they want. The melody, that’s all. No improvising, no 
technical stuff. just the plain melody. I’ll tell you, why 
shouldn’t I play that way? After all, let’s quit kidding 
ourselves. Most of us aren’t really musicians, we’re just 
instrumentalists. I mean, I think of myself as something 
like a common laborer, you know. No sense trying to fool 
myself. Most of those guys are just instrumentalists, they’ re 
not real musicians at all, they should stop trying to kid 
themselves they are.” 





Making such a decision and undergoing such a change 
in self-conception open the way for movement into the upper 
levels of the job hierarchy and create the conditions in which 
complete success is possible, if one can follow up the oppor- 
tunity by making and maintaining the proper connections. 

To sum up this section, the emphasis of musicians on free- 
dom from the interference inevitable in their work creates a 
new dimension of professional prestige which conflicts with 
the previously discussed job prestige in such a way that one 
cannot rank high in both. The greatest rewards are in the 
hands of those who have sacrificed their artistic independence 
and who demand a similar sacrifice from those they recruit 
for these higher positions. This creates a dilemma for the 
individual musician, and his response determines the future 
course of his career. Refusing to submit means that all hope 
of achieving jobs of high prestige and income must be aban- 
doned, while giving in to commercial pressures opens the 
way to success for them. It may be suggested that studies of 
other occupations might devote attention to those career 
contingencies which are, likewise, a function of the occupa- 
tion’s basic work problems vis-a-vis clients or customers. 


II 
We have noted that musicians extend their desire for free- 
dom from outside interference in their work to a generalized 
feeling that they should not be bound by the ordinary con- 


ventions of their society. The ethos of the profession fosters 
an admiration for spontaneous and individualistic behavior 
and a disregard for the rules of society in general. We may 
expect that members of an occupation with such an ethos 
will have problems of conflict at those points at which they 
come into close contact with that society. One such point of 
contact is on the job, where the audience is the source of 
trouble,’ and the effect of this area of problems on the career 
has been described above. 

Another point at which such contact is made, also in a 
way which exerts a powerful influence on the career, is in 
the family. Membership in families binds the musician to 
people who are “squares,” members of the non-musician group 
which abides by those social conventions whose authority the 
musician does not acknowledge. Such relationships bear seeds 
of conflict which can break out with disastrous consequences 
for the career and/or the family tie. This section will spell 
out the nature of these conflicts and their effect on the career. 

The individual’s family has a great influence on his occu- 
pational choice. We will consider the influence exercised by 
the family through its power to sponsor and aid the neophyte 
in his chosen career. Hall, in his discussion of the early stages 
of the medical career, notes that: 

“In most cases family or friends played a significant 
role by envisaging the career line and reinforcing the 
efforts of the recruit. They accomplished the latter by 
giving encouragement, helping establish the appropriate 
routines, arranging the necessary privacy, discouraging 
anomalous behavior, and defining the day-to-day rewards.”? 
The musician’s parents ordinarily do not aid the develop- 

ment of his career in this way. On the contrary, as one man 
observed, ““My God, most guys have had a terrific hassle with 
their parents about going into the music business.” The reason 
for this is clear: regardless of the social class from which he 
comes, it is usually obvious to the prospective musician’s 
family that he is entering a profession which encourages his 
breaking with the conventional behavior patterns of his 
family’s social milieu. Lower class families seem to have been 
most distressed over the irregularity of musical employment, 
although there is some evidence that some families encouraged 
such a career, seeing it as a possible mobility route. In the 
middle class family, choice of dance music as an occupation 
is viewed as a movement into bohemianism, involving a pos- 
sible loss of prestige for both individual and family, and is 
vigorously opposed. Considerable pressure is applied to the 
person to give up his choice: 

“You know, everybody thought it was pretty terrible 
when I decided to be a musician. . . . I remember I gradu- 
ated from high school on a Thursday and left town on 
Monday for a job. Here my parents were arguing with 
me and all my relatives, too, they were really giving me 
a hard time. .. . This one uncle of mine came on so strong 
about how it wasn’t a regular life and how could I ever 
get married and all that stuff.” 

This conflict has two typical effects on the career. First, 
the prospective musician may, in the face of family pressure, 
give up music as a profession. Such an adjustment is fairly 


8. See Becker, “The Professional Dance Musician and His Audi- 
ence,” op. cit. 
9. Hall, of. cit., 328. 
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common at an early stage of the career. On the other hand, 
the young musician may ignore his family’s desires and con- 
tinue his career, in which case he is often deprived of his 
family’s support at an earlier age than would otherwise be 
the case and must begin to “go it alone,” making his way 
without the family sponsorship and financial aid that might 
otherwise be forthcoming. In music, then, the career is ordi- 
narily begun, if at all, without the family aid and encourage- 
ment that is typical of careers in many other occupations. 


Once married and having established his own family, the 
musician has entered a relationship in which the conventions 
of society are presented to him in an immediate and forceful 
way. As a husband he is expected by his wife, who is typically 
a non-musician, to be a companion and provider. In some 
occupations there is no conflict between the demands of work 
and of the family. In others there is conflict, but socially- 
sanctioned resolutions of it exist which are accepted by both 
partners as, for example, in medical practice. 


Musicians tend to feel that the imperatives of their work 
must take precedence over those of their families, and they 
act accordingly: 

“Man, my wife’s a great chick, but there’s no way for 
us to stay together, not as long as I’m in the music busi- 
ness. No way, no way at all. When we first got married 
it was great. I was working in town, making good gold, 
everybody was happy. But when that job was through, I 
didn’t have anything. Then I got an offer to go on the road. 
Well, hell, I needed the money, I took it. Sally said, ‘No, 
I want you here in town, with me.’ She’d sooner have had 
me go to work in a factory! Well, that’s a bunch of crap. 
So I just left with the band. Hell, I like the business too 
much, I’m not gonna put it down for her or any woman.” 


Marriage is likely to turn into a continuing struggle over 
this issue; the outcome of the struggle determines whether 
the man’s musical career will be cut short or will continue: 

“The boys down at the Z—— Club are trying to get 
Jay Marlowe to go back to work there full time. He’s 
splitting the week with someone now. He’s got a day job 
in the same office in which his wife works, doing book- 
keeping or some minor clerical job. The boys are trying 
to talk him into quitting. Apparently his wife is bitterly 
opposed to this. 

“Jay’s been a musician all his life, as far as I know; 
probably the first time he ever had a day job. Gene, the 
drummer at the Z—— Club, said to me, ‘It’s foolish for 
him to have a day job. How much can he make down there? 
Probably doesn’t clear more than thirty, thirty-five a week. 
He makes that much in three nights here. Course, his wife 
wanted him to get out of the business. She didn’t like the 
idea of all those late hours and the chicks that hang around 
bars, that kind of stuff. But after all, when a guy can do 
something and make more money, why should he take a 
sad job and work for peanuts? It don’t make sense. Besides, 
why should he drag himself? He’d rather be playing and 
it’s a drag to him to have that f—ing day job, so why 
should he hold on to it?’ Johnny, the saxophone player, said, 
“You know why, because his wife makes him hold on to 
it.’ Gene said, ‘He shouldn’t let her boss him around like 
that. For Christ sake, my old lady don’t tell me what to do. 

He shouldn’t put up with that crap.’ 
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“They’ve started to do something about it. They’ve 
been inviting Jay to go out to the race track with them 
on week days and he’s been skipping work to do so. Gene, 
after one of these occasions, said, ‘Boy was his wife mad! 
She doesn’t want him to goof off and lose that job, and 
she knows what we’re up to. She thinks we’re bad influ- 
ences. Well, I guess we are, from her way of thinking.’ ” 
(A few weeks later Marlowe quit his day job and re- 

turned to music.) 

For other men who feel their family responsibilities more 
strongly the situation is not so simple. The economic in- 
security of the music business makes it difficult to be a good 
provider, and may force the individual to leave the profes- 
sion, one of the typical patterns of response to this situation: 

“No, I haven’t been working too much. I think I’m 
going to get a Goddamn day job. You know, when you’re 

married it’s a little different. Before it was different. I 

worked, I didn’t work, all the same thing. If I needed 

money I’d borrow five from my mother. Now those bills 
just won’t wait. When you’re married you got to keep 
working or else you just can’t make it.” 

Even if the career is not cut off completely in this fashion, 
the demands of marriage exert a very strong pressure that 
pushes the musician toward “going commercial”: 

“Tf you want to keep on working, you have to put up 
with some crap once in a while. . . . I don’t care. I’ve got 

a wife and I want to keep working. If some square comes 

up and asks me to play the ‘Beer Barrel Polka’ I just smile 

and play it.” 

Marriage can thus speed the achievement of success by 
forcing a decision which affords, although it does not guar- 
antee, the opportunity for movement into those cliques which, 
being commercially oriented, are best able to keep their mem- 
bers in steady work. 

The family then, as an institution which demands that the 
musician behave conventionally, creates problems for him of 
conflicting pressures, loyalties and self-conceptions. The in- 
dividual’s response to these problems has a decisive effect, in 
terms of duration and direction, on the development of 
his career. 


Ill 


We may conclude by reiterating those points which seem 
likely to be relevant to the comparative study of occupational 
organizations and careers within them: 

(1) Where there is strong pressure from the client-public 
to abide by their demands rather than those of the profession 
concerned, we may expect to find that one form of intra- 
professional prestige is a function of the degree to which the 
member of the occupation remains faithful to its standards 
and values. Further, this degree of resistance to outside pres- 
sure will probably exert a powerful influence on the course 
of the individual’s career, and patterns similar to “going com- 
mercial” among musicians should be present. 

(2) The influence of the demands of the family may be 
expected to appear in the individual work career as a con- 
tingency upon which the duration and direction of the career 
depends. This study of musicians has pointed especially to 
the effect on the career of the family attitude towards the 
child’s prospective occupation and of the inter-influence of 
work and marital roles. 
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The Action-Interaction Chart as a Research Tool 


Murray Melbin 


The Action-Interaction Chart was developed under the 
guidance of Professor William Foote Whyte in his Seminar, 
Methods of Human Relations Research, at the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 


niversity. 
It started while interviewing the manager of a local variety 
store about work and how he felt about it. He told me that 

I ought to follow him around some day while he was working 

if I really wanted to find out what he did. After he had 

entioned this several times, I took him up on it. 

I watched the manager for two-hour periods, during which 
hp walked around a great deal doing many different things. 

he Action-Interaction Chart was intended to record my 

servations more accurately. 

It is a labeled diagram of the store layout. Along one 
ide-margin is a column of numbered boxes, each about one- 
alf-inch square. Copies of the diagram were run off on a 

mimeograph machine. 

period of raw observation preceded its use. During that 
time I watched the manager at work, looking for recurrent 
behavior, and making a list of the 10 things he did most 
often, with a special symbol for each one (see diagram). By 
making them personally meaningful they were easy to re- 
member. For example, in (3) the two lines represent a dollar 
sign, the circle a coin. In (4) the square is a sheet of paper, 
the diagonal a pencil. Some of the other symbols are obvious. 
Perhaps (7) should be broken down for greater clarity. 

As the manager performed an act, its symbol was recorded 
on the diagram at a spot corresponding to his position on the 
floor, and the action was numbered. In the column of boxes, 
the time at which he performed a certain act was entered next 
to the appropriate number. A line tracing his path of travel 
was drawn from one action to another. 

Thus, on the accompanying chart, the manager did the 
following things: 

1. He worked at his desk on some papers at 3:42 p.m. 

2. Arranged stock on the hardware counter at 3:49 p.m. 

3. Spoke to salesgirl behind the glassware counter at 
3:49 p.m. 

4. Checked the register at the candy counter at 3:54 p.m. 

5. Walked past the hosiery counter where an employee 
stopped him and spoke to him at 4:01 p.m. 

6. Spoke to the salesgirl at the babies’ wear counter at 
4:02 p.m. 

If the number and symbol are written within the counter 
outline, then the person he talked to worked at that counter, 
for example, (3) and (6). At (5) he was addressed by 
someone who, although near the hosiery counter, did not 
work there. At (4) there is an instance where he performed 
an activity which did not occur often enough during my 
observations to warrant assignment of a shorthand symbol. 
When the boxes alongside were filled, or a particular 
section of the diagram was getting too crowded with symbols 
and numbers, I switched to a clean sheet. Each sheet was 


dated. By marking the time of the action, a record of the 
sequence of the events was maintained. 

This was found to be an easy, economical way of recording 
behavior and relating it in space and time. 

he following kinds of information are obtainable from 

e chart: 

_ 1. The nature of the activity. 
/ 2. Where it takes place. 
' 3. How long it takes to perform. (The time listed tells 
when the activity started. The duration of the action is com- 
puted by subtracting the time it started from the time the 
following activity started, and further subtracting an esti- 
mated number of seconds which it takes to walk from one 
site to another.) 

4. How often the action is performed. 

5. The number of interactions the manager has with his 

. employees. 
/ 6. The number of times the manager initiates the inter- 
jaction, and the number of times the employees do so. 

This is as much as I was able to accomplish using it purely 
as an observational tool. Important areas—that of the con- 
tent of the interaction and an indication of the sentiments 
involved in his activities—were not possible to investigate 
without staying close to him all the time. I avoided doing 
this in order not to introduce an uncommon variable into 
the situation, and followed 30 to 40 feet behind the manager. 
There were times when he would double back on his path. 

The manager was slightly amused by my methods but he 
was pleased with the attention I paid to his work. When he 
would pass me, he often made some comment, such as “How 
about a coke?” or, “I just went to get the keys.” I entered 
these events on the chart so that I would be aware of when 
I entered the situation. 

At one time, I considered leaving out the lines showing 
his route from one activity to another, but decided to keep 
them for two reasons. It made his actions easier to follow 
when I looked at the chart later on, and made it unnecessary 
to have to search for the next number. Furthermore, he some- 
times walked through parts of the store without stopping to 
do anything or talk to anyone. The lines told of the walk. 

The numbers were not necessary if the lines were used, 
and I knew where he started from, but they made it easy to 
refer back and forth from the time column to the diagram. 
(Could the numbers be replaced by the time without clutter- 
ing up the diagram, and the side column removed com- 
pletely? ) 

The chart proved useful as a referrant in interviewing 
after the observation. 

One time, I observed him for the last two hours of the 
day. When five o’clock came, and the doors of the store were 
closed, he leaned against a counter and looked at me. I came 
over, and after a few moments said, “Let me show you what 
I saw you do.” 

“How many sheets?” 
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“Plenty.” I fanned them out for him to see. He was visibly 
pleased. 

When I told him I would like to ask him a few questions 
about the charts he told me to go ahead. 

It proved to be a fine point of departure. I would mention 
something that he did and point to the notation on the 
diagram. He would then follow with explanatory comments 
on what took place. Sometimes he would be more involved. 
For example, at one point I told him I noticed that he picked 
up some papers from the floor near the fountain. He said, 
“Those were menus that had fallen off the counter. No 
one else picked them up, so I did. (Thinking.) Maybe they 
couldn’t bend down. They don’t see fit to do it so I have to. 
It probably doesn’t mean anything to them, but it does to me. 
I like to have the store looking neat.” 


if I referred to the chart it helped my memory. Looking at 
the notation about picking up papers near the fountain, his 
comments were recalled. I felt surer, because his works were 
associated with the notes on the chart. The order in which 
we discussed various subjects was there on the chart, too. 
During the observation period, things that had been observed 
but not written down were remembered by studying the 
symbols on the chart. 

The chart has many uses, similar to those claimed for 
photography in direct research, and is less expensive and 
operably simpler. It proved useful as: 

1. A method of recording observations. 


/ 2, An impersonal referrent in a follow-up interview. 


3. A memonic device when writing the account of the 
observations and interview. 


The Action-Interaction Chart was also useful in aiding \__ At this point, the chart has been used in the field on four 


the recall of the interview. When the manager spoke of the 
things he did, I did not take notes, but listened. Later, 
when writing up the interview, I found to my pleasure that 
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ifferent occasions for a total of a little less than eight hours. 
t is likely that another few hours would bring further re- 
nements. 
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Some Recent Books 


Government Project, by Edward C. Banfield, The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951, pp. 271, $3.50. 

This is an interestingly written account of the United 
States Government’s attempt to rehabilitate families who 
were stranded during the depression. Rehabilitation was to 
be accomplished through the establishment of an irrigated 
cooperative farm located near Casa Grande, Arizona. Since 
there were never more than 57 families involved as members 
(during the last and prosperous years membership dropped 
to 36), the study furnishes case material for those interested 
in bureaucracy and smali group theory and action. The author 
attempts to use C. H. Cooley’s “life study method” to de- 
scribe what happened in such a way as to give insight into 
why it happened. 

W hat happened was that the Federal government invested 
$1,000,000 and the time of expert farm managers, adminis- 
trators and home economists. Due to the war and prosperity, 
the material level of living of the families—mostly people 
from the drought-stricken, newer, “cattle-trails” part of the 
western cotton belt whose exodus was described in John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath—was raised beyond anything 
most of them had expected. But as Tugwell writes in his 
foreword, “it is not a nice story.” Factionalism based upon 
a bitter cleavage between the pro-government and the anti- 
government group led to liquidation. Liquidation gave the 
local lawyers, who carried it through against the desires ot 
the government, almost as much as it did the settlers who had 
fought the desert elements, endured the anguish of frustration 
and conflict, and put up with such officials as a dictator, 
project manager and “a militant, urban liberal” regional 
director. It was a failure. As one settler put it, “We not only 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg, we even threw the 
goddam egg away.” p. 217. 

Why did it happen? Fortunately for the student of human 
organization the author lets the record as he presents it speak 
for itself, relating the account chronologically “in a reason- 
ably detached manner.” Tugwell, the administrator who was 
chiefly responsible for the project, on reading the account, 
says that “after almost two decades it seems to me that we 
were doomed to failure from the start,” implying that in the 
culture and character of Americans there was not what was 
needed for success of this type of venture. One of the report’s 
charms is a literary attainment which will allow the repre- 
sentatives of the various academic disciplines to interpret the 
happenings, including the failure, as their respective fields 
dictate. 

For this reviewer the following seem from the author’s 
report to be the salient reasons for failure: (1) Insufficient 
and shifting definition of the situation. The positions and 
roles, goals, bases for status norms, rights and responsibilities 
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for individuals and groups on the project were not definite. 
Members played the roles of both employers and employees. 
The manager, although confined to the members in his selec- 
tion of foremen and supervisors, was expected to strive for 
efficiency and profits also and, especially during the latter 
period of the project, he was expected to make a “democratic 


community and a true cooperative.” “In the absence of con- 
ventions which would prescribe a ‘right’ way of looking at 
things, every man was forced to make up his own mind about 
the properties of almost every situation that arose.” p. 129, 

(2) Insofar as the situation was defined in the nature of 
this definition an unavoidable and continuous struggle for 
power resulted. Since incomes from the project were more 
or less equal, the only rewards left in the system were those 
of position. At the bottom of the social scale were the migrant 
cotton-picker ““Okies” whom the local people regarded as an 
“inferior species.” Those who had never had. anything better 
generally sided with the foremen and other pro-government 
members, who were only slightly better off economically 
and socially. A system such as this left only one way for others 
a little better off than the poor sharecroppers to gain power 
and prestige—to lead in the fight against the government. 
“The chief avenue to status in the project situation was power 
in the management of the farm. This power could be secured 
in one of two ways: it could be had by joining forces with 
the government and serving as a foreman, or, informally, as 
a supporter of management or it could be had by leading 
or participating in an anti-government faction.” p. 233. “The 
government officials made the mistake of supposing that the 
settlers would act rationally in the manner of economic men.” 
p. 233. In reality much of the struggle for power was 
“irrational,” resulting from a need for power which the fluid 
nature of the project situation and the closeness in identifica- 
tion of the despised low-status Okies accentuated. 

The Casa Grande experience adds to the doubts which 
increasing experience casts on much current American educa- 
tional and political theory. It especially challenges the preva- 
lent theory of many intellectual liberals who believe, along 
with many group dynamicists, that regardless of expectations 
and cultural patterns over-all group morale and production 
in industry or learning in school will be increased by involve- 
ment of workers and/or students in decision making. Although 
many aspects of the experience call this theory or belief into 
question, the attempt of the administration to “involve” the 
opposition is perhaps the most telling case in point. The ex- 
perience proved that “the opposition had to remain in oppo- 
sition in order to preserve its power.” When the liberalized 
management during the latter prosperous years of the project 
involved this opposition and gave in to it, thus taking “a skip 
to get in step with the more aggressive settlers, they at once 
took a skip to get out of step. It was the same with the pro- 
government faction. Finding itself out of step with FSA, the 
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pro-government group would take a skip to get back in step. 
There were times when all sides became confused in their 
footwork, and the confusion tended to destroy the pro-govern- 
ment faction and add strength to the opposition.” p. 195. 


The author doubts the possibility of blanketing the goals 
of democratic cooperation and efficient production. “No one 
would expect a hospital, for example, to provide its patients 
with new opportunities for democratic self-government. .. . 
A college faculty is, perhaps, the only common example of 
such a body and, as everyone who has had contact with one 
knows, the capacity of a faculty for self-management is 
sharply limited. Why should a group of sharecroppers be 
expected tv act in a more civilized fashion than a group of 
college nrofessors?” p. 255. 


The author’s attempt to draw a distinction between the 
art of leaders and the skill of bureaucrats, claiming as he does 
that the project suffered from want of the former, seems to 
this reviewer to be the weakest part of the book. Fortunately 
the author admits that the project could not afford a true 
leader who would “aid communication by his gift for role- 
taking,” “facilitate the synthesis in concrete action of con- 
tradictory forces,” permit the realization of “freedom and the 
dignity of the individual” by at once “restraining and per- 
mitting the release of the individual’s tensions, unrests, and 
impulses.” p. 259. The author ends his discussion by listing 
changes which might have made it successful without having 
such a leader. Most of these he admits were impossible or 
impracticable. Thus the lack of definition might have been 
overcome by establishing “a government poor farm—like a 
county farm, only Federal” or it might have established “a 
training farm.” A special educational program might have 
assisted with the development of the cooperative. Selection 
might have made it possible to get a more solid organiza- 
tion. Dissatisfied settlers night have been “‘fired.” The com- 
munity aspects of the project might have been omitted, offer- 
ing the workers housing in the nearby town. A public corpo- 
ration or other means might have been designed so that the 
“expectations that ordinarily attach to government could be 
removed,” and more flexibility and other advantages attained. 


A great weakness of this report, from the sociological and 
anthropological point of view, lies in lack of concrete data on 
interaction and the specific elements of situation on the one 
hand, and adequate conceptualization on the other. But what 
it lacks in these respects it achieves in readability and interest. 
The author cites studies of communities established by the 
New Deal. He omits some published by the reviewer in 
Studies of Rural Social Organization, State College Book 
Store, East Lansing, 1945. 

—CuHar Es P. Loomis, 
Michigan State College 


Herriizend Azie Opstellen over de Oosterse Samenleving, 
by W. F. Wertheim, Arnhem, Van Loghum Slaterus N.V., 
1950, pp. 187. 

Professor Wertheim, formerly of the Law College Faculty 
in Djakarta, was a member of the Visman Committee which 
made an inquiry into Indonesian public opinion just prior to 
the Japanese Occupation, and is at present Professor of 


Sociology at the University of Amsterdam. Professor Wert- 
heim has collected 10 previously published or delivered papers 
and lectures in this volume which, although they cover a wide 
range of Indological data, are well integrated. 


The first, “A New Vision of the Old East,” is concerned 
with the work of the late J. C. van Leur, probably the most 
original Indonesia scholar of our generation, whom Wertheim 
justly admires. The second essay is on “Oriental Society and 
the Decline of the Colonial Principle,” the third on “The 
Changing Class Structure of Indonesia.” The fourth, en- 
titled “On the Boundary Between Two Worlds,” is con- 
cerned with the Indo-European problem in Indonesia and 
was published earlier in Pacific Affairs. The fifth and sixth 
are on the “Indonesian National Character” and “Toward 
a Renaissance of Indonesian Culture,” respectively. The 
seventh, eighth and ninth essays are economic in scope and 
deal with the financial and economic position of the Nether- 
lands in Indonesia, and with the cleavage between agrarian 
Indonesia and the industrialized countries of Western Eu- 
rope and America, in the light of various programs of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped countries. The last essay, 
“The Challenge of the East,” is one in which the historical 
motif of van Leur’s work is used as the background for a 
discussion of some contemporary Eastern problems. Space 
does not allow a detailed analysis of all the essays, but the 
following points may perhaps be made. 


First of all, Professor Wertheim’s admiration for van 
Leur, while essentially justified, tends perhaps to color the 
various papers too much. There can be no question that 
van Leur’s analysis of the unique strength of indigenous 
Indonesian society, regardless of Hindu, Muslim or Western 
influences, is one of the most notable discoveries of contem- 
porary Indonesian scholarship. But in his enthusiasm there 
is danger in going too far. Neither van Leur nor Wertheim 
seem to be sufficiently concerned with the effort to determine 
exactly what is specifically indigenous and what is “foreign” 
in Indonesian society and culture. An exact scientific tech- 
nique of social and culture contact analysis is badly needed; 
it is indeed the only method whereby van Leur’s theories can 
be tested. The whole network of social and cultural patterns 
in the drama, in literature, in the dance, in law and court 
etiquette will have to be unravelled. At least in part, the 
method must be quantitative, and a concise measurement and 
enumeration of culture influences and resistances should re- 
sult. It may be objected that this is impossible in view of the 
time elapsed; the fact is that our archeological and literary 
knowledge of early Indonesian history is constantly and in- 
creasingly providing us with more and more testing data. 
Van Leur’s work should first of all be regarded as a frame- 
work within which more exact investigations can occur; his 
work therefore cannot be separated from the work of Rassers, 
Bosch, van Naerssen and numerous others. When viewed in 
the light of specific studies of the Indonesian dance, drama, 
law, architecture, etc., his work will have lasting value:! 
it is also likely that Locher’s criticism? that van Leur mini- 


1, Cf. my “The Hinduization of Indonesia Reconsidered,” Far 
Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XI (1951), pp. 17-30. 


2. G. W. Locher, “Inleidende beschouwingen over de ontmoetingen 
van Oost en West in Indonesié,” Indonesié, Vol. II (1949), p. 425. 
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mized foreign cultural influence in Indonesia too much will 
be fully substantiated, although this will by no means detract 
from the unique viewpoint and the immense richness of 
sociological data which van Leur has provided. 


A continuing analysis of the kind suggested above has little 
or nothing to do with the questionable methodological gener- 
alizations introduced by Cora Du Bois into the arguments 
surrounding the Hinduization of Indonesia.+ 


The persistent strength of autochthonic Indonesian social 
and culture patterns, regardless of foreign influence (one of 
van Leur’s main themes), is one which involves the totality 
of the Indonesian world; any artificial separation into differ- 
ent “levels of discourse” for the sake of methodology is 
damaging to an adequate assessment of the Hindu influence 
or the lack of it. Is one to understand from Dr. Du Bois that 
a study of Hindu culture in relation to the Indonesian com- 
munities, its possible influence, adaptation or repulsion by 
political institutions, social classes and their ideals, literature 
or plastic arts is impossible ? If so, then why ? What specifically 
militates against continued study of Hindu influence (or the 
negation of that influence on the village level as van Leur 
has shown) on, for example, indigenous concepts of power, 
on the pantuns, the wayang or temple design?4 What these 
are, or how they are related to the problem at hand does not 
become clear. The value of van Leur’s work is its compre- 
hensive grasp of the totality of Indonesian life, historically 
unbroken until the 18th century; it lies not in the least in his 
view of the close interrelatedness of society and culture in 
the so-called Hindu-Javanese historical period. A methodology 
which does not account for this comprehensiveness does little 
or no justice to van Leur’s work. 


In his essays on the economic position of Indonesia under 
Dutch colonial control and on the “aid which under-developed 
countries require,” Wertheim (following Kennedy) justly 
criticizes the policy of using Indonesia, and by implication 
other colonies, primarily as producers of agrarian or mineral 
raw materials. He attacks American aid programs because 
they seem to concentrate too much on the agrarian and mineral 
aspects of the economy of under-developed countries and seem 
too little inclined to initiate a diversified economy which 
would benefit the lower classes of society; Wertheim suggests 
that America would have no advantages in helping other 
countries toward an industrialized economy. It is to be feared 
that Wertheim is not sufficiently aware of the trend which 
American aid programs have been following. It is officially 


3. Cora Du Bois, “The Use of Social Science Concepts to Interpret 
Historical Materials,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XI (1951), p. 33. 


4. In this connection it becomes difficult to understand Dr. Du 
Bois’ methodological procedure outlined in her essay cited above. 
It appears that the vast majority of “social science concepts” from 
economics, political science, history, psychology, ethics, etc., have no 
room in her program. Where in Dr. Du Bois’ methodology has 
provision been made for historical categories in relation to changing 
aspects of civilization (for example, the 18th century in Indonesia), 
para-psychoanalytical concepts in relation to environment, social 
class in relation to economic demand, personality as reflected in 
political party philosophy (the work of Harold D. Lasswell), to 
name but a few? Yet Miss Du Bois submits her program as “a 
counsel of perfection,” and suggests that it serves to underline the 
importance of asking “answerable questions.” What these are, or 
what (further on in her commentary) are “scientifically unanswer- 
able questions,” she unfortunately does not divulge. 
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recognized that the industrialization of an undeveloped coun- 
try or the rehabilitation of the industry of a country with a 
sizable technical and capital plant will be advantageous to 
the United States as well ; improvement in standards of living, 
and an increase in consumption power through industrializa- 
tion, will also be of benefit to the American industrial plant, 
as United States relations with Canada and Great Britain 
seem to suggest.> This is not, however, the crux of the prob- 
lem. The flaw in Wertheim’s reasoning is that industrializa- 
tion programs in under-developed countries tend to have no 
heneficient effect on the standard of living, because accom- 
panying increases in population cause the labor market to 
swell. Boeke has only recently demonstrated this phenomenon 
for the Far East. The rate of population growth is so rapid 
that labor is or becomes cheaper than machinery; capital 
investment in enterprises other than the traditional agrarian 
or extractive ones remains small, and the efficiency and output 
per laborer remain low. No improvement in welfare can be 
expected from industrialization alone. Of the essence, is a 
changing economic mentality in the undeveloped area—a 
rationalization and egocentricity in production and consump- 
tion patterns which lift the economy out of its traditional 
subsistence setting. Perhaps education of a distinctly western 
cast is one answer but, in any event, the ‘“‘aid which under- 
developed countries require” is not primarily economic, but 
social and cultural.’ No Point Four program is likely to have 
lasting effect without a major revolution in social and cul- 
tural values. 


Wertheim’s essays on the culture changes in Indonesia, 
such as the one on “Toward a Renaissance of Indonesian 
Culture,” are probably among the best things he has written. 
He knows colonial Indonesian society through and through; 
its European caste consciousness, the frustration and anti- 
Dutch sentiment of Indonesian intellectuals, the dilemma of 
the Indo-Europeans. Sharply does he draw the clash of cul- 
tures between city and country, and clearly does he delineate 
the prospects of an indigenous urban culture pattern in the 
future. His analysis of the Indonesian mestizo culture, exist- 
ing side by side with the completely European urban culture, 
is a fine piece of sociography. He shows that, traditionally, 
Indonesian society possessed a remarkable capacity for re- 
adjustment and rejuvenation, for cooperation and absorption 
of foreign traits. This view is in severe contrast with more 
pessimistic interpretations of Indonesian life, such as that of 
Boeke, who has suggested that basically the village society 
in Indonesia is incapable of making any adjustment to the 
economy and technology of modern times. It is a pity that, 


5. Cf. Capus M. Waynick, “Progress on Point 4,” Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. XXIII (1950), p. 494: “Some people ask if in 
helping other peoples develop their economics we are not creating 
competition that will ruin our own producers. I think we can dispose 
of that fear by turning the question around. Would we be better 
or worse off if the highly industrialized countries, such as Canada 
and Great Britain, which make the same things we do suddenly 
ceased being industrialized countries and dropped to the economic 
level of the underdeveloped areas? All the records show that the 
highly developed countries, with plenty of purchasing power, are 
the best customers. .. .” 


6. J. H. Boeke, “Agrarian Reforms in the Far East,” The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVII (1952), pp. 316-320. 


7. See my “Point Four in Southeast Asia,” Current History, Vol. 
XXII (1952), pp. 193-199. 
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as a sociologist, Wertheim appears to be so little familiar 
with the quantitative methods developed by American soci- 
ology; often his statements (such as those which relate to 
the non-Dutch orientation of Indonesian intellectuals) would 
become much clearer if he made use of statistical analyses 
and of related techniques developed by the social sciences in 
the past three decades. His approach is still essentially de- 
scriptive; this was still satisfactory before the late war, but 
today detail-analysis demands a much more concise metho- 
dology. 


It is perhaps as a result of this that some of his essays seem 
merely to skim the surface of the problem with which they 
are concerned. A notable example is the paper on the Indo- 
nesian national character (de Indonesische volkssard). As an 
effort to analyze accurately the basic psychological charac- 
teristics of the Indonesian, the paper is a failure primarily 
because Wertheim does not appear to distinguish very care- 
fully between the sociaily-conditioned behavior pattern of the 
Indonesian and the mental constitution of homo sapiens. He 
correctly emphasizes that the immense complexity of cultures 
and traditions among the divers peoples of Indonesia should 
serve as a deterrent to hasty generalizations about the Indo- 
nesian character or psyche. He also points out that the struc- 
ture of village-oriented agricultural society was responsible 
for certain basic Indonesian behavior patterns, that idolence 
may be the result of improper diet or lack of incentive, and 
that the Indonesian’s lack of spontaneity is perhaps the result 
of the cultural pressure of an originally feudally-oriented 
society.8 All this may be so, but in his essay Wertheim ignores 
the possibilities of a social psychological analysis, which in its 
quantitative method could alone provide the basic proofs of 
his contentions. It would then probably be found that while 
certain Indonesian behavior patterns are sociologically condi- 
tioned, the mental and emotional structure of the Indonesian 
exhibits the same wide variety as that of the American or the 
Dutch. A sociologically-conditioned behavior pattern as such 
may have little or nothing to do with the given psyche of an 
individual; in many areas of inquiry the connection between 
them is close, of course, but this relationship is not neces- 
sarily axiomatic. Wertheim justly criticizes the facile gen- 
eralizations of the Indonesian character that were made by 


- early Dutch neurologists and psychiatrists like Betz and van 


Loon, and by such publicists as Kohlbrugge, but it would not 
appear that he has much faith in psychoanalytic measurement 
or social-psychological analysis. That such analyses can, how- 
ever, be very useful in relation to the subject at hand was, 
for example, shown by Professor P. M. van Wulfften Palthe 
in his Dies Natalis lecture of 1936, “Mental Disturbance 
and Social Structure” (Geestesstoornis en gemeenschapsstruc- 
tuur), but Wertheim makes no mention of this, nor of any 
other Palthe study, although Palthe’s analysis of the amok 
phenomenon would be essential in a paper on the Indonesian 
“national character.” Nor has Wertheim come any closer 





8. Although these can hardly be regarded as novel interpretations, 
Jose Rizal, the celebrated Filipino nationalist leader, essentially 
offered the same explanations of the “laxity” of the Filipino in his 
essay, “Sobre la indolencia de los Filipinos.” (Reprinted in The 
Philippines Quarterly, March, 1952, pp. 2-7.) Like Rizal, Wertheim 
also holds that the indolence of the Javanese is especially apparent 
when the fruitful objective of his labor no longer exists, for ex- 
ample, by working on a Western estate or factory. 


to an explanation of the highly emotional pattern of behavior 
of some Indonesian groups,? or of the psychological (not 
sociological) basis of the often-mentioned “‘indolence” of the 
Indonesian. Without a broad, quantitative depth analysis as 
developed by Mohr and Wallis it is not likely that one will. 


Despite these shortcomings Wertheim’s essays are well 
worth reading, if only to serve as an indication of the immense 
task which Indological scholarship still faces. 


—Justrus M. VAN per Kroer, 
Michigan State College 


Book Notes 


The Volunteer W ork Camp—lts Psychological Evaluation, 
by Henry W. Riecken, Addison-Wesley Press Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952, pp. xviii and 262, $3.50. 


Readers of the Clearinghouse Bulletin will have noted both 
in the section reporting on current researches and in the one 
reporting on published researches in the various professional 
journals, frequent reference to projects involving summer 
camps for emotionally disturbed children. The book noted 
here is a report of a study and an evaluation of the Domestic 
Work Camp Program of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. These camps were set up to provide young people who 
want to do something to lessen human misery and rectify 
injustice with an opportunity to do so, representing another 
function for the summer camp type of organization. 


The work camp setting is described in some detail as are 
the work campers’ characteristics before joining the camp as 
seen from the results of sentiments, inventories and other 
similar material. The attitude studies were made on a series 
of scales to determine ethnocentrism, authoritarianism, politi- 
cal-economic conservatism, non-violence, democracy and social 
axioms, and to determine attitudes with regard to these. 
Several tests were also given including Vernon Study of 
Values, Thematic Apperception, Sentence Completion Tests, 
Guess-Who Tests, and so on. Observations of behavior and 
activities of the campers were also made. Short-run effects 
and long-run effects of camp experience are then described 
in terms of attitude changes, behavioral changes, and so on. 
The book includes an appendix by Gordon Alport on an 
evaluation of an American Friends Service Committee of 
work service camps in Germany by way of presenting com- 
parative material. 


Members of this Society who read the book will probably 
wish that it contained more material on the actual dynamics 
of the camping relationships and more material on the social 
background of the campers before they came to the camp. 
These kinds of data perhaps would help to explain the atti- 
tudes the campers brought with them and why changes oc- 
curred to a greater degree than is accomplished through a 
reliance upon projective tests and attitude scales alone. 


9. See C. Veeneklaas, Het rassenconflict in de opwvoeding in 
Indonesie (Groningen, Batavia, Wolters, 1949), pp. 62 ff. 
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Factory Folkways: A Study of Institutional Structure and 
Change, by John S. Ellsworth, Jr., Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 1952, pp. v and 284, $4.00. 


Eight years of experience in a 100-year-old New England 
manufacturing plant are represented by this book, which is 
addressed both to the social scientist and the practical ad- 
ministrator. 


The book is divided into three sections—the first containing 
three chapters on the background and history of the company, 
including material on the town and the shop, and the history 
of the company. The second section is an institutional analysis 
of the company, and the third section describes certain 
dynamic aspects of the institution. The conceptual framework 
of the book is based on Malinowski’s Scientific Theory of 
Culture, and perhaps more particularly on Bakke’s Principles 
of Adaptive Human Behavior, the elements of the factory 
as an institution considered as being charter, personnel, norms, 
material apparatus, activities and functions. Unfortunately 
the author does not show Malinowski’s ability to extention- 
alize such concepts in terms of the actual relationships be- 
tween people. 


The book tells us very little about how the people who 
make it up are related to each other, without a good deal of 
reading between the lines, and the author seems to have con- 
siderable difficulty in showing how American popular ration- 
alizations of economic organizations in terms of profit, enter- 
prise, efficiency, cost, overhead, competition and cooperation 
can be translated into terms describing human organization. 
Nevertheless, because the book represents one of the few 
attempts to look at an entire organization over a period of 
time, during which many changes took place, it is a real 
contribution to the literature on our economic organizations. 


Strikes: A Study of Industrial Conflict, by K. G. J. C. 
Knowles, Philosophical Library, New York, 1952, pp. xiv 
and 330, $8.75. 


The data upon which this book is based is largely that of 
British experience between 1911 and 1947. 


The book is divided into two sections—(1) the background 
of strikes, in which the nature of strikes and their general 
influences on various aspects of union development are dis- 
cussed, and the various methods for controlling strikes de- 
veloped during the period are described; and (2) the causes 
and effects of strikes. 


The data are provided throughout, particularly in the sec- 
ond section, appended to some chapters and in a final statisti- 
cal appendix. Governmental and other statistics are used to 
the full extent that their nature permits. The usual assump- 
tions as to the economic nature of man as a basis for his 
working behavior are conspicuous by their absence in this 
work, 


In many respects the work resembles Durkheim’s studies 
of suicide in its character and treatment. Both works are 
concerned with certain crisis situations and the social en- 
vironment in which they occur, and although Mr. Knowles’ 
book is of a general nature, containing little or no material 
on the interpersonal dynamics of the crises, it will nevertheless 
commend itself to members of this Society for its careful 
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analysis and testing of assumptions to the limits that the dat 
will permit. 


The American City, by Stuart Alfred Queen and David 
Bailey Carpenter, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953) 
New York, pp. viii and 383, $5.50. 


As a survey of and guide to the literature on Ameri 
cities developed over this last half century, this book woul 
seem to be very useful. It is divided into five parts—thé 
first consisting of three chapters, deals with the mounting 
significance of the city; the second, of four chapters, is of an 
historical nature relating to the rise and development of citie 
and metropolitan regions; the third, on the localization of 
activities in the city, contains chapters on the special pattern 
ing of the metropolis, communities within the metropolitan 
area, ethnic groups, neighborhoods, blighted areas, and social 
disorganization and physical movement within the city and its 
social significance. The fourth section of seven chapters ig 
concerned with various activities in the social life of the city 
dweller, such as making a living, achieving status, making 
home, attending school, engaging in religious practices, shar 
ing in government, and getting help in time of trouble. The 
fifth section is concerned with social change in relation to 
the city, and contains chapters on changes in American life 
associated with urbanism, a chapter on “Can Urban Change 
Be Directed?” and one on social planning in cities. 


The book does not contain material on dynamic interper- 
sonal relations of the kind in which many members of this 
Society are interested, even in the few areas it covers where 
such studies have been made. Nevertheless, it does contain an 
important amount of background material. It is weakest when} 
it concerns itself with theoretical problems of definition and 
hypotheses with regard to urbanization, and at its strongest 
when it simply attempts to survey and organize the existiag 
body of material on city organization. 


Man, the Chemical Machine, by Ernest Borek, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1952, pp. x plus 219, $3.00. 


In a recent issue of Human Organization (Volume ll} 
No. 3) I reviewed a number of works in the general field 
of physiological psychology, which appeared to me to be use 
ful in that they provided convenient access to a mass of 
material basic to an understanding of the phenomena with 
which we, as students of human organization, are chiefly 
interested. Man, the Chemical Machine goes one step further 
back or further up, depending upon one’s point of view if 
the hierarchy of the sciences, and is concerned with the bion 
chemistry of the human organism. . 

It is written in a simple and popular manner, and althougit 
it does not systematically cover the field of bio-chemistry 
being essentially anecdotal in its approach, it provides the 
non-chemist with some understanding of the field of bic 
chemistry and what has been accomplished in it over the last 
approximately 100 years. It is entertaining, hard-headed, and 
should help in some measure to correct the vitalistic view 
which, though still not dead in the biological sciences, aré 
even more apparent in the social sciences. 


—Cuar es F. Harpine III 
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